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THE OLDEST JOKE IN ENGLAND 


Happy Hours By the Sea 



Here are three little maids who voted for a holiday by the sea rather than for one in the 
country. They make a jolly group as they sit on the rocks before their bathe. 


NEWS FROM A 
LONELY CAMP 

THE OLD MAN WHO 
REFUSED TO GIVE IN 

The Unbreakable Something in 
the Human Soul 

FIFTY MILES FROM HELP 

The first tales round the camp fires of 
primitive man were of human courage 
and triumph over difficulties. 

Such a tale is now being told in the 
camps of the Australian interior. It is 
about a poor, brave old man called 
■ William Allison, who is nearly seventy, 
and about the great fight he fought 
rather than give in and die. 

Allison and Thomas Weekly, his 
; comrade, were out prpspecting in a 
, mountainous tract of country about fifty 
miles from Grafton, on the north coast 
of New South Wales. It was Saturday 
.. noon. There was a certain area they 
wanted to cover before they returned 
to their lonely camp about two-and-a- 
half miles distant. 

A Desperate Position 

The way they chose lay along a cliff 
face, rising steeply out of a rocky valley. 
A narrow ledge ran along the cliff, and 
Allison was scrambling on it when 
suddenly he missed his footing, and fell 
heavily down into the gorge. There was 
nothing to break his descent, and the 
. .. old man crashed on the rocks twenty 
feet below the ledge. 

When he tried to rise, too stunned by 
the fall to be aware of what had liap- 
. pened, he found his left leg broken and 
his left hand crushed. He could not 
even stand. Weekly, who had crawled 
to his side, was dazed at the catastrophe. 
There they were, two old men at the 
bottom of a gorge, and one was severely 
disabled and the other not at all strong. 
Even should they get out of the gorge 
and across the rough country to their 
camp they would still be eleven miles 
from a road or a telephone. The nearest 
doctor was fifty miles away. 

Only Themselves To Rely On 

They had only themselves to rely on. 
It seemed that the opposite side of the 
; gorge was easier to climb than the face 
down which William had crashed. A 
shallow stream lay at the bottom. 
Weekly laid the best stepping-stones he 
could find, and Allison dragged himself 
slowly across. 

Then came the climb. The disabled 
mail went first, hauling himself up the 
cliff by means of his good leg and arm, 
with Weekly just below giving him-a 
push when he needed it. Foot by foot 
they scaled the cruel wall, and when 
they reached the top William sank down 
gasping with pain, and Thomas looked 
about for something that would serve 
as a crutch. 

He cut down a likely branch and 
trimmed it till it was of a shape that 


would be of some use. With the crutch 
at one armpit and his friend at the other 
side William struggled over the hilly, 
rocky ground. There was never a yard 
of smooth going. Hours passed by. 
William began to wonder would he 
come out of this agony alive. When 
the ground became easier, near to the 
camp, Weekly dragged him on to his back 
and carried him. It had taken them 
five hours to cover two-and-a-half miles. 

There remained, the eleven miles of 
cross-country to be covered. Allison 
was now unfit to move, his tortured leg 
and arm swelling badly. By one of the 
miracles that make life in a primitive 
country more exciting than fiction 
there came to the ears of that desolate 
pair the sound of cheery, human speech, 
and a couple of young prospectors strode 
into the camp. 

They took charge of the stricken man, 
nursing him with tenderness, all night 
long putting hot bandages on the 
fevered limbs. On Sunday morning 
they decided that Allison was too weak 


to be moved. On the Monday a little 
procession set out across the difficult 
stretch of country that lay between the 
camp and the road. Allison bore the 
transport with the last remaining shreds 
of his fortitude. It took four hours. 

They set him down at the roadside, 
too weak to move again, and another 
night closed down on his suffering. On 
Tuesday morning they were able to 
reach a telephone, and the ambulance 
came out and took William forty miles 
to the town. The leg had broken just 
after midday Saturday ; it was not set 
till three in the afternoon of Tuesday. 

This old man had only dragged 
himself back to the possibility of healing 
by sheer courage and endurance. 

It is good for us in our tidy little 
country, with telephones at the street 
corner and a network of hospitals 
covering the land, to realise what life 
can mean at the other end of the world. 

And it is good for us to be reminded 
again of that something rock-like and 
unbreakable in the human soul. 


AUSTRALIA’S GRACE 
DARLING 

STORY OF AN IMMORTAL 
DEED 

Riding on Horseback To a Boat 
in Distress 

HER PORTRAIT AMONG 
THE HEROES 

Australia’s Grace Darling is beginning 
to receive something of the recognition 
she richly deserves. 

The other, day a portrait was unveiled 
at Perth of Grace Bussell, now Mrs G. V. 
Drake-Brockman, who is every inch as 
much a heroine as England’s world- 
famous Grace Darling. 

Most of the old folk living in Western 
Australia can recall the early days of 
settlement in this very young State. 
Separated by great distances with no 
roads, families lived simple but delightful 
lives in.their isolated homes. 

In the extreme south-west of the 
State lived the Bussell family, after 
whom the town of Busselton has been 
named. At. the time she performed 
her heroic 'deed Grace Bussell was a 
girl in her teens, as much at home on 
horseback as in housework. 

Breakers on the Rocky Shore 

One December day in 1876 Grace and 
her mother were in the kitchen busy 
with Christmas preparations. It was 
rough weather, and the wind howled 
round the house, bringing to them the 
roar of the breakers on the rocky shore. 

Suddenly a stockman came rushing 
in, crying : “ There’s a steamer aground 
out there ! ” ‘ - 

At once the Christmas cooking was 
forgotten. Grace ran to, her horse, and 
she and the stockman galloped to the 
shore. There they saw a small steamer 
lying helpless in the pounding waves. 

Without hesitation brave Grace Bus¬ 
sell urged her horse into the water, 
battling through the thundering surf 
with its strong undertow until she 
reached the ship. Sam Isaacs, the 
stockman, followed her lead. The 
journey back to the shore was not so 
easy, for Grace carried with her a 
precious human burden. Soon the 
stockman arrived with another. 

Brought Safely To Land 

And so they went on, until every one 
of the fifty people on board the wreck 
was brought safely to land. 

The Christmas fare Grace and her 
mother had been preparing came in 
useful, for the fifty shipwrecked strangers 
were entertained for weeks at Wall- 
cliffe before it was possible to send them 
on their journey again. 

In the building of the Country 
Women’s Association near Perth the 
portrait of Grace Bussell lias now been 
hung among other paintings of pioneer 
women who have done fine work for 
this great Western province. 
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OPEN TRADE OATES OF 
THE MOTHERLAND 

FACTS BEFORE OTTAWA 

Will the Dominions Open 
Their Gates Too ? 

THE TWO-WAY ROAD TO 
PROSPERITY 


The Government has very wisely pub¬ 
lished a careful statement on British 
trade; with the Empire prepared for the 
• information of the Ottawa Conference. 

The statement amounts to a com¬ 
plete refutation of the suggestion .that 
the Mother Country has been unhelpful 
to the Dominions. The very reverse is 
shown to be the case. 

The United Kingdom gives free entry 
to nearly all the imports from the Empire , 
but the Dominions tax nearly al' oxir 
exports to them. 

About nine-tenths of the goods we 
receive from the British Dominions 
enjoy free entry at British ports. On 
the other hand, of the imports we re¬ 
ceive from foreign countries only about 
three-tenths enjoy free entry. As many 
of the duties on foreign goods are con¬ 
siderable this means that the Dominions 
enjoy a most substantial, preference in 
the markets of the Mother Country. 
Dominion Imports 

The official statement examines the 
■- imports of the British Dominions and 
shows that Dominion purchases from 
foreign countries are very, great, and, in 
the cases of Canada and Australia, much 
greater than their purchases from the 
United Kingdom. This is an indication 
that it is hoped that the Dominions will 
in future buy a larger proportion of 
their imports from the Mother Country ; 
but we have, of course, to reckon with 
the fact' that the British Dominions 
require raw materials which we cannot 
supply, such as raw cotton, for example. 
No doubt, however, there is a con¬ 
siderable margin for improvement. 

A Very Important Fact 

It is also pointed out that Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and- South 
Africa sell much more to the United 
Kingdom than the United Kingdom 
sells to them, the balance being 
/ioo,000,000. This, however, takes no 
account of the fact that large sums of 
interest are due from the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, and the Govern¬ 
ment’s statement would have been more 
complete if it had mentioned this very 
important fact. 

Thus, if we take the case of Austra¬ 
lia, the Commonwealth has necessarily 
to export a large amount of goods to 
the United Kingdom every year to 
satisfy interest payments; and it cannot 
be expected, therefore, that our exports 
of goods to Australia coulcl be as large 
as our imports from Australia. We say 
. this in fairness to Australia and think 
it a pity that the Government statement 
did not mention the fact. 

Empire Free Trade 

The vital task of today is not to build 
fresh barriers, but to pull down old 
ones. The true policy is one of opening 
the trade gates on both sides. The 
Dominions should treat the Motherland 
as they are treated by her. The first, 
Canadian preference was an act of the 
late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and its concep¬ 
tion was the reduction of duties in 
favour of the Mother Country. We must 
not substitute for this conception that 
of a walled-in Empire. 

The Government points out in its 
official statement that the United King¬ 
dom must have regard to the enormous 
value of its foreign trade, without which 
it could not employ its people. As the 
statement says, more than half the 
United Kingdom’s exports are taken by 
foreign countries. To strike at this trade 
would be to ruin the Mother Country, 
and that would not help the Empire. 

The Road to Prosperity is not a One- 
Way ; it is a Two-Way. 


A QUARREL ABOUT 
A SWAMP 

Nations and the Sea 

BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY WITH 
PEACE IN THE BALANCE 

The ridiculous dispute over their 
boundary has led to fighting between 
the small South American Republics of 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

For many years these two nations 
have been arguing about which part of 
the swampy forest known as the Gran 
Chaco belongs to which. Four years 
ago a war was averted only by the good- 
offices of M. Briand, but since then the 
settlement of give-and-take has not 
been made. 

The problem is that Bolivia is a land¬ 
locked country without such access to 
the sea as Paraguay has by way of the 
river after which the State is named. 

What Bolivia Needs 

The River Paraguay forms the frontier 
between Bolivia and Brazil, it is true, 
but in this part of its course no steamers 
can ply. Bolivia needs and seeks a 
few more miles of this river and should 
tempt her neighbour with something 
equally valuable in exchange for the 
coveted section of the river which will 
bear her produce down to the sea. 

South America is so unsettled at the 
present time, owing to the world de¬ 
pression, that excitements even of so 
small a war as one between Bolivia and 
Paraguay would divert any beginnings 
of improvement. 

So strongly was this felt both in 
America and Europe that the States 
of the Pan-American Union urged a 
peaceful solution on both countries, and 
the leading European Governments 
telegraphed them begging them to 
listen to the proposals of friendly 
nations on their own continent. 

Spain was among the nations which 
supported the appeal, in the hope that, 
as a. kind of ancestor of both Bolivia 
and Paraguay, her influence might 
have some effect. 


YOUNG QAK AND 
OLD OAK 

Two Trees at Hastings 

There was much enthusiasm at -Hast¬ 
ings in the Friendship Camp there when 
the mayor planted a Peace Oak. 

The oak was planted close by one of 
the historic oaks of England, and the 
mayor used an ancient spade made 
entirely of Sussex oak. 

The historic oak standing by the 
sapling is a gnarled veteran which is 
said to have seen the Conqueror, the 
story being that he mounted his horse 
in its shade to direct the Norman cavalry 
up the slopes of Hastings hill. 

After planting the tree a little speech 
was made by the Warden of the Camp, 
Mr Samson Relf, who welcomed the 
French, German, and Dutch students as 
builders of a great tree of Peace, and 
the mayor declared his conviction that 
everywhere there was growing up a 
majority of people who wished to live in 
peace and quietness. 


AN ITALIAN IDEA 
Honeymoon Railway Tickets 

It is part of Italian policy to encourage 
marriages, and the latest move in this 
direction is the granting of special 
Honeymoon Tickets on the railways. 

The honeymoon tickets apply to 
second and third-class fares only, and 
a beginning has been made with journeys 
to Rome. A return honeymoon ticket 
to Rome is issued for one-fifth of the 
usual fare. The beneficiaries have to' 
produce their marriage licences, and the 
journey has to begin not later than a 
week after the wedding. The-tickets are 
available for a fortnight 


SEEDS THAT LIVE 
AGAIN 

THE BLOSSOM AFTER 
MANY YEARS 

" Remarkable Case Reported 
From Kew Gardens 

NO LIVE MUMMY WHEAT 

A story of the revival of seeds long 
buried as told, by the Director of Kew 
will recall the old tales of mummy wheat. 

There is a difference. The seeds which 
Dr A. W. Hill mentions were some 
fruits of the Japanese lotus found in a 
peat layer which was itself overlaid 
by the yellow dust soil of Asia, the loess. 

Trees that were growing in the loess 
were probably 120 years old. The lotus 
seeds found in the peat below were thus 
at least as old. Yet they grew and 
bloomed again at Kew. 

Other botanists, professional and 
amateur, added their testimony to 
that of Dr Hill about seeds which 
retain their vitality and power of 
germinating to produce shoots after 
being long buried. It was stated by one 
correspondent that a Japanese lotus 
seed kept in the British Museum 150 
years had germinated. 

Unwelcome Charlock 

Concerning that particular seed more 
evidence would be useful. But there 
appear to be many examples forth¬ 
coming of weeds which, long buried, 
spring to life again. A modest instance 
known to the Editor of the C.N. is that 
of an unwelcome crop of charlock which 
sprang up in a, pasture when the field 
was dug up, though it had been hoped 
and believed that the intruder had been 
eradicated. 

Other examples quoted were of the 
appearance at Radlett, Herts, of a rare 
dark-blue pimpernel in a bayfield 
ploughed up after sixty years of grass, 
and of a plant named Dyer’s Rocket 
among some Early British excavations 
at Bagendon, near Cirencester. 

The Rev G. E. Rees, a well-known 
antiquary, suggests that this plant, 
which is akin to woad but which was 
unknown to him at Bagendon before the 
excavations, was perhaps used by the 
Britons, who made the dyes with which 
they adorned their skins from'it. 

More Proof Needed 

The case for the burial of the seed 
of Dyer’s Rocket and its revivification 
after 3000 years is one which we do not 
think Mr Rees would desire to defend. 
There does appear some ground for 
supposing that seeds may remain buried 
for 30, 50, or even 150 years and then 
sprout again, though the Supposition 
needs more proof and the conditions 
under which the seeds were obtained 
ought to have close examination. 

But seeds which are once taken from 
the soil and are allowed to dry are in a 
very different case. Moisture is the life¬ 
blood of the seed. The French Academy 
of Sciences conducted some years ago 
an examination of 550 species and 30 
families of seeds which had been 
preserved in its museum for periods 
between 25 and 125 years. 

The Only Survivors 

A good many seeds which had the 
reputation of being good for centuries 
did not germinate, and 23 only out of 
the 550 species had survived. There 
were three over 45 years which sur¬ 
vived, and they were all seeds with very 
thick skins, which protected whatever 
moisture was within. 

But the wheat grains reputed to have 
been buried in mummy cases and then 
to have sprouted again are a fiction, and 
a stupid one. Their moisture would have 
evaporated before they had been buried 
in the case 30 years. That they should 
have resisted this desiccation for 3000 
years.is an impossibility. 


BLESSED ARE THE 
MERCIFUL 

U.S.A. and a Great Store 
of Wheat 

CHINA IS DYING FOR IT 

Tiie Dean of Canterbury has returned 
from a most interesting journey through 
Western China and over the Tibetan 
border. - 

He reminds us of the famine conditions 
that still rage in that great and popu¬ 
lous area, and has brought home a 
photograph of starving children the 
sight of whose emaciated limbs is enough 
to "wring the heart of the beholder. 

There exists, we are glad - to think, 
a China International Famine Relief 
Commission, which is doing excellent 
-work. In this connection we again 
venture to make a suggestion to the 
United States Government. 

America still has in store an enormous 
quantity of unwanted wheat, bought 
up to help the American farmers in their 
distress so strangely due to plenty. 
When plenty of wheat exists in America 
and wholesale starvation exists in China 
an obvious suggestion leaps to the mind. 

Why should not the United States 
Government lend many shiploads of 
good wheat to China, repayable by the 
easiest of easy instalments and lent at 
the lowest of low rates of interest ? Such 
an act would do much for international 
amity, it would rescue hundreds of 
thousands of starving people, and it 
would remove from the American wheat 
market a load of depression. When 
so many great gains can be made by a 
single act of‘mercy, why not make it ? 

Any C.N. reader wishing to be merciful 
in this respect may be : sure that a 
subscription will be itself used by the 
China Flood Relief Fund, whose address 
is 2, Eaton Gate, S.W.i. 

SIR WALFORD TELLS 
A STORY 

The Song of the Thrush 

All the world has learned to love Sir 
Walford Davies, and all the world 
would have liked to be in Windsor Town 
Hall the other day- to give him a clap. 

Sir Walford has so much work to do 
that he has no longer the time to be 
organist of St George’s Cliapel, Windsor, 
and the townspeople wished to tell him 
how sorry they were and to give him 
several presents. Among the gifts were 
three special pens for musical composi¬ 
tion ; we hope Sir Walford will use them 
to give us many new songs. 

After he had thanked the people of 
Windsor for all their good wishes and 
fine gifts Sir Walford told them some¬ 
thing about the days when he was 
assistant to Sir Walter Parratt. One 
day Sir Walter stood listening to a 
thrush, and exclaimed " My little dear, 
you would never have sung like that if 
you had been taught ! ” 

Now that Sir Walford is not so busy 
we hope he will broadcast some more of 
his delightful talks and write more music. 


Things Said 

I may be old-fashioned, but I do like 
good manners. The Duke of Connaught 
The age of wealth is passing and the 
age of brain is coming in. Lord Dawson 
If dinners and breakfasts get harder 
to come by, I feel there will be fewer 
painters. Sir Michael Sadler 

I bow to no one in my love for the 
North, but we could be more courteous 
than we are. Mr Wellesley Orr 

Three-quarters of the books published 
are unnutigated balderdash. 

Mr Cecil Palmer, the publisher 
It seems a great pity that flying was • 
ever invented. 

Cord Cecil and Lord Trenchard 
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Peeps at the Zoo • Climbing in Cumberland • Chicken’s Long Tail 


A Climbing Holiday—A strenuous climb up the hill seems to make the view from the top 
more enjoyable, as these girls found during a holiday among the Cumberland fells. 




Riding in the Rain—Even a heavy downpour of rain could not stop the elephant-riding at 
the London Zoo. As this picture shows, one mackintosh provided shelter for four children. 



Well Cleared — Miss Vivienne Goodall gave a splendid 
exhibition of jumping at the Margate Show. Her horse is 
rather appropriately named Why Not ? 


Too Big For Them—These little Welsh girls at the Eisteddfod 
held recently at Fort Talbot, in Glamorganshire, were discovered 
trying to get some music out of the big euphonium. 


Washing Up—One of the most amusing incidents in the 
famous chimpanzee tea-party at the Zoo is when Fifi washes 
up the plates, as shown here. 



A Very Long Tail—This remarkable bird has a tail 24 feet long. The bird is a cross between 
a barnyard chicken and a Japanese pheasant. It is owned by the proprietor of a hotel at 
Hiyanoshita and is said to be worth £1000. 



A Glimpse of the Tower—Tourists arc not the only people who are attracted by the Tower. 
Here are three young Londoners who have stopped on their way across Tower Bridge to 
climb on th§ balustrade and gaze at the ancient fortress.- 
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READY FOR THE 
BETTER DAYS 

THE IDEA OF THE GRITH 
FYRD CAMP 

A Little Doing is Better Than 
Much Talking 

FRIEND IN NEED FOR 
IDLE HANDS 

While most of the grown-ups have been 
saying of those shabby men we meet so 
often in the streets today, " OI17 the 
poor unemployed : Why can’t something 
be done for them ? ” the Woodcraft 
Chivalry has been doing something. 

At Godshill on the north-western edge 
of the New Forest and on the left bank 
of the Hampshire Avon a woodland 
camp known as the Grith Fyrd Camp 
has been set up for unemployed men 
between the ages of 18 and 25. The 
name is made up of two Old English 
words : Grith meaning sanctuary or 
peace, and Fyrd meaning a citizen 
army—a little difficult to get hold of, but 
full of meaning. 

Though this camp is only about two 
months old the forty-odd young men 
and their leaders have already felled 
trees and built a bunk house, drained 
land and made a road, and planted 
their own crops and market garden. 
It sounds as great fun as scouting, but 
it is real earnest to them, for it is saving 
them from the misery of leaning against 
lamp-posts eating their hearts out be¬ 
cause they have no work and no money. 

A Great Opportunity 

Beside building-up their own camp 
and supplying as many of their own 
wants as possible (they mean to make 
their own clothes and ever so many more 
things as they go on) these young un¬ 
employed men are receiving training in 
many lines from competent leaders who 
supervise and instruct the camp. Thus 
their period of unemployment is. being 
converted from a great and tragic 
problem into a great opportunity for 
these young men. 

It includes not only the poorer 
young men who are facing want through 
being thrown out of work, but also the 
young men of the middle classes who 
have left school and universities to 
find themselves without work and, 
though not in danger of actual want, 
yet suffering from loss of morale and self- 
confidence because the world seems to 
have no use for them. Those who can 
afford to pay are charged only one 
pound a week at the camp, and those 
who are on. the dole have their dole 
money- given to the camp by the 
Ministry, of Labour. 

Plans For Other Camps 

The young men are to stay at this 
camp for eighteen months unless they 
receive offers of work in their own 
lines during that time. It is hoped 
that the healthy environment will 
improve them physically, that the social 
services which the members do for the 
neighbourhood will teach them social 
responsibility, and that the training of 
the young men.will make them better able 
to find work when things do get better. 

Plans for more such camps to be 
opened as soon as possible are being 
made. At any rate the young men of 
the Grith Fyrd Camp are making a 
noble effort, with the aid of their en¬ 
thusiastic- and efficient leaders, to 
reclaim themselves from the evils and 
miseries of unemployment. Three cheers 
for these young woodland pioneers 1 


WESTMINSTER’S PEOPLE 

As recently as 1901 Westminster had 
183,000 people. Now it has only 
129,000. 

This is 'due to two causes : fewer 
children are born and the resident 
population increasingly removes td out¬ 
lying districts. 


THE DISAPPOINTING 
CONFERENCE 

NOT SATISFIED WITH 
GENEVA 

Russia’s Pacts of Peace With 
. Her Neighbours 

THE ROUNDABOUT WAY AND 
THE PLAIN WAY 

Russia has made many pacts ot peace 
with its neighbours, one after the 
other, the latest being with Poland. 
The signatures were given by the 
authorities of each country in Moscow 
in the last days of July. The pact 
binds each country not to attack the 
other and to keep this pledge for three 
years from the date of ratification. 
More, than this : each State promises 
to abstain from entering into economic 
or_ financial agreements directed against 
the other. 

Thus each of these non-aggressive 
neutrality pacts is a pact of peace, not 
only as against war, but as against acts 
and intentions which, in trade and 
money matters, are likely to lead to war. 

Ignoring the Kellogg Pact 

This is the way .that one country has 
chosen steadily to pursue its idea of peace. 
Mr Litvinoff, the Foreign Minister for 
Russia, has spoken several times in the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva of 
these non-aggression pacts, remarking 
that they are still resisted by certain 
countries though the Kellogg Pact binds 
nations not to use war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

The part Russia has played in the 
Conference is apt to be forgotten, or 
even unknown, because headlines are 
not given to it in the papers. It was 
much the same with the noble part 
played by Italy. The Hoover proposals 
which made such a stir in June came 
several months later than the Russian 
and Italian proposals, for both these 
countries have more than once, plainly 
and boldly, urged the plain way to 
disarmament instead of the roundabout 
way the Conference has followed. 

Mr LitvinofT’s Prophecy 

Mr Litvinoff has repeatedly stated 
that his Government was always ready 
to accept the most radical measures of 
disarmament, though it all the time 
regards complete and universal disarm¬ 
ament as the best guarantee against war. 

It was, therefore, to be expected 
that he would find many holes to pick 
in the resolution with which the first 
part of the Conference closed. In his 
opinion it merely regulates war instead 
of seeking to abolish it. Some of his 
caustic comments were difficult to 
refute, but the amendments he brought 
forward were not accepted, and he 
(with one other State) cast his vote 
against the resolution, remarking that 
the' world must learn that there were 
delegations which intended that the 
Conference should not remain at the 
point at which it had stopped work, 
that, those who desire a durable peace, 
with equality for all nations, might find 
a ray of hope in the fact that one 
delegation would oppose an unsatis-, 
factory solution. 

He closed his prolonged protests hope¬ 
fully with the. assurance that the time 
would come when the word Disarm 
would belong only to the past. 


ESPERANTO IN NOTRE DAME 

Every year the Esperantists hold a con¬ 
gress, generally in some European capital. 
The attendance runs into thousands. 

This year the congress has been in 
Paris. It is the custom to open with a 
religious service. ... 

This service took place in the great 
cathedral of Paris, Notre Dame, and 
included a sermon to which people of 
35 languages listened. . 

They all -understood because it was 
delivered in Esperanto. 


THE GUIDE’S WORLD 
CHALET 

A Home in the Alps 

By Dame Katharine Furse 

Lord Baden-Powell, the Chief Scout, 
has opened the Chalet of the Girl Guides 
at Adelboden in the Swiss' Alps. 

Our Chalet, or Unser Chalet, or Notre 
Chalet, according to the language used, 
has been given to the Girl Guides by 
Mrs James Storrow of Boston, in the 
United States. It is a beautiful large 
chalet built on a green hillside, with a 
forest of fir trees above, and behind 
these the grey crags of the Lohner. 

Some 200 Swiss Guides attended the 
opening, and in their bright blue uni¬ 
forms they looked like gentians on the 
green slopes. 

M. Dinichert, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, represented the President of the 
Swiss Republic, and made a speech on 
his behalf welcoming the Guides to 
Swiss soil. The Chief Guide of the 
World then cut a ribbon which barred 
the way to the balcony entrance. and 
hundreds of people trooped in to tea. 

In the evening we had our first Camp 
Fire, and everyone felt that another 
great step had been taken in the history 
of the Guides. 

Almost every country was represented 
at the opening, and we all realised once 
again the bond of friendship which exists 
among the children of our wide-world 
family. Picture on page 9 

AN ORDER OF MERIT 
The Kitten in the Gazette 

Hardly had a Siamese kitten opened 
its eyes in England than it woke to find 
itself famous. It was mentioned in the 
London Gazette. 

It had a paragraph to itself setting 
out the date of its birth, July 24, a great 
day for England, and the reasons why 
the Minister of Agriculture had turned 
his all-seeing eye upon it qnd was by 
Government Order detaining it at 
Hackbridge. 

The only action which the kitten had 
taken to become so famous was to allow 
itself to be born. Its mother, the Siamese 
cat which might also claim a share in 
the proceeding, was not even mentioned, 
though she is by pedigree probably a 
Siamese princess. 

But such is the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture’s ruling about alien kittens which 
arrive without a passport. Cats may 
be kept in quarantine for six months 
before they can be welcomed to an 
English hearth and home. Kittens born 
on English soil, though they may be very 
foreign in everyway, get off aftertendays. 

That is why the Siamese kitten which 
the Siamese cat has added to the popu¬ 
lation has commanded the attention of 
his Majesty’s minister and his Majesty's 
printer. It used to be said that to be in 
Punch was the hali-mark of fame. But 
next to that is to be mentioned in the 
Gazette, with an Order all to oneself. 


A GREAT THINKER 
World Loses a Friend of Peace 

A great lover of the Glory that was 
Greece has passed away in Goldsworthy 
Lowes Dickinson, who brought vividly 
before his generation all that was best 
in the life and thought of that ancient 
little land. 

He was a great internationalist, and 
fought hard on the platform and with 
his pen in urging men to see the folly of 
the anarchy in Europe which led to war. 
A great scholar, he used his knowledge 
of past history to point the way to a 
future of peace in which justice and 
liberty should prevail. 

He was a great lover of music, and 
wrote an allegory on Mozart’s Magic 
Flute. His own voice was magic to 
listen to when he spoke on the wireless, 
and those who heard him will never 
forget the inspired messages he gave to 
his age. 
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THE PROMS AGAIN 

Sir Henry Wood For j! 
Ever Young J 

BRITISH COMPOSERS PROVE f 
THEIR TW0-SHILLINGSW0RTH j 

For the 38th year in succession - 
Sir Henry Wood, the fairy godfather of 
London music-lovers, is again in com¬ 
mand of the Promenade Concerts at - 
Queen’s Hall. 

Few seeing this tall, alert, button¬ 
holed, musical enthusiast nightly con¬ 
trolling his huge orchestra like a general 
at the head of an army would realise 
that he is 63. And the concerts them¬ 
selves are as youthful and vigorous as 
their conductor. The programmes com¬ 
bine the maturity of the old composers 
with the young enthusiasm of the new. 

This year there are few novelties, 
but the latest things in music are as 
fairly represented as the greatest. For 
those who prefer music of an older day 
there are the all-Wagner nights on 
Mondays and the all-Beethoven nights 
on Fridays. All the nine symphonies 
will be played during the season. 

Melodious Arguments 

Bach and Brahms preside on alternate 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays are dis¬ 
tributed between the tuneful Schubert, 
the precisely passionate Mozart and 
naive Haydn, the fervid Tchaikovsky, 
and, by no means least, the British 
composers. In these Elgar, Rutland 
Boughton, Granville Bantock, Vaughan 
Williams, Dame Ethel Smyth, and many 
more dispose with melodious arguments 
of the foolish fable that England is not a 
musical country. 

Of the British music C.N. readers 
should particularly try to hear, on 
August 23, Rutland Boughton conduct- ■ 
ing the overture to his Queen of Corn¬ 
wall music-drama, Lionel Tertis playing 
in Elgar’s Viola Concerto, and Gustav 
Holst conducting three of his Planets 
pieces. This concert is a magnificent 
two-shillingsworth. 

These nightly two-hour concerts, 
though they offer to the listener the 
whole range of Europe’s musical achieve¬ 
ment from Papa Haydn to Dada 
Stravinsky, can be heard for two 
shillings a time. No wonder they are 
crowded 1 

NIGHT VISITORS 
The Sorrows We Escape 

People living in tropical countries 
meet many unexpected inconveniences. 

An English correspondent writes an 
account ot a cheerful little incident 
which happened one night as she was 
going- to bed. About eleven o'clock, 
as she and her husband had come in 
from the bungalow steps, where they 
had been saying Good-night to a visitor, 
there arrived a plague of flying ants. 

Quickly all the windows and doors were 
closed, but the bungalow was not ant- 
proof, and in they came in regiments, 
attracted by the lights. In a moment 
the room was black, and one could 
not see across it, for they were like a 
cloud. An attempt was made to collect 
them into one room by turning all 
lights out but one, but this was not very 
successful, and there were still thousands 
filling the dark rooms. 

The writer of the letter had her bath 
in the dark, and when she and her 
husband made a bolt for the beds behind 
the mosquito curtains the pests entered 
in crowds in the second during which the 
curtains were drawn aside. 

Finally, making his way as -a man 
struggles through a smoke-filled room 
of a burning house, the husband went 
in search of the Indian night watchman, 
who went into the bungalow and, 
somehow, turned the invading army out. 
This was by about one o’clock. 

Next morning there were four large 
baskets (of the size that gardeners use 
when they sweep leaves up) full of the 
dead bodies and wings. ' 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
A Queen at a Foundling’s 
Funeral 

It is a happy thought that every 
foundling may have the same chance 
as any other person in the world of 
romance, happiness, and success. 

While people were busy holiday¬ 
making at the August Bank Holiday 
week-end in England, far away in Italy 
a beautiful and romantic incident was 
happening in connection with an Italian 
soldier who had been a foundling. 

This poor soldier had been killed in a 
motor accident and was lying dead in 
the military hospital of Savigliano. 
There was not a soul to go to his funeral 
and no one who cared about him was 
near, for he was without any relatives. 

These sad facts somehow got to the 
ears of Queen Elena of Italy, and she 
gave orders that the soldier’s body, 
should be removed from the hospital to 
the Royal Lodge at Valdieri. 

“As he was an orphan I will be a 
mother to him," she said. 

And so the Queen of Italy, Princess 
Maria, and the ladies and gentlemen-in- 
waiting joined with the villagers, who 
copied their example, and followed the 
unknown soldier to his grave. There 
Queen Elena knelt in prayer and laid a 
bunch of flowers on the coffin. 

It is a sad little story, but it has a 
great drama in it of loveliness and 
humility. It reminds one of the king 
who washed the beggar’s feet. 


WHO SHALL DESPAIR ? 

Charles Zibelman has lost both legs 
in an accident, but this has not prevented 
him from 

Swimming 78 miles without a stop 
Diving from a height of 157 feet 
Staying in the water 100 hours 
Holding the under-water swimming 
record for the U.S.A. 

If a legless man can becomi a 
champion athlete, how dare any man 
despair in the face of his difficulties ? 


DIVING TO A WRECKED 
PLANE 

A Medal For Mr Valiant 

A valiant man had his deserts the 
other day when Lieutenant Lionel 
Godwin, R.N., received the bronze medal 
of the Royal Humane Society. 

A Fairey Flycatcher seaplane attached 
to H.M.S. Emerald crashed some 300 
yards from the ship, and' only its tail 
could be seen sticking out of the water. 

Boats hurried to the place, and 
Lieutenant Godwin dived twice without 
being able to find the pilot. The danger 
of being trapped himself by the wreckage 
was very great, and there was also peril 
from the water, poisoned by escaped 
petrol, but he dived a third time, and 
at last found the pilot still in the cockpit. 
The lieutenant tried to get him out in 
vain, came to the surface for a little air, 
and then dived once more. This time he 
was able to find the pin which releases 
the harness and to pull the pilot half out 
of the cockpit, but he could do no more, 
and was lifted exhausted into a boat. 

The seaplane was towed to the 
Emerald, and in the end the pilot’s body 
was taken from the wreck'. 


THE PEACE GARDEN 

The other day a garden of 3000 acres 
was dedicated to the cause of inter¬ 
national friendship. 

Half of the garden lies in Canada 
and half in the United States. Between 
them lies this strip of virgin land which 
is being gradually transformed into a 
great park and garden. 

One day perhaps every European 
country will be divided from its neigh¬ 
bours by belts of flowers instead of forts. 
Sentries and Customs officers will give 
place to gardeners. There will be no 
more war, and food will be very' cheap. 

Then people will look back upon 
July 14, 1932, as a very great day, for 
then the first International Peace Garden 
was dedicated, 15 miles south of Boisse- 
vain, Manitoba. 


A SON OF AFRICA 
End of His Long Work 

Sol Plaatje has gone to his rest, and 
South Africa has lost one of her best sons. 

He belonged to the Baralong tribe of 
the Bechuana, and he was a champion 
of the native peoples. He was also a 
translator of Shakespeare, the editor 
of a paper called Abantu-Batho, and 
author of a novel in English which tells 
how the first settlers dealt with the 
natives and is called Mhudi. 

He was a witty man, who came to 
England to plead the cause of his 
people and charmed everyone in turn 
by his humour and his sincerity. He was 
wise and unprejudiced ; he could ex¬ 
plain the White Man’s point of view to 
the Coloured Man, as well as getting the 
White Man to see the Coloured Man’s 
side of the question. So he was a great 
mediator, and did noble work. 

He achieved much for his people by 
healing the old feuds between tribes. 
He made them think of the race before 
the tribe. He united them, and so he 
made them strong enough to form the 
South African Native Congress. Sol 
Plaatje was a leading spirit in its foun¬ 
dation and was a member. 

Then he took his people a step farther. 
He made them think of the world before 
the race. His work is not over, for his 
books remain, and the South African 
Native Congress is his living memorial. 


GRAINS OF COMMON 
SENSE 

Removal of Trade Restrictions 

It is a pleasure to record that negotia¬ 
tions between France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Spain have led to the abatement of 
some of the trade barriers recently set 
up between these countries. 

This, unfortunately, does not mean 
anything like freedom of trade between 
these countries, but it does mean that 
certain very vexatious restrictions have 
been removed. These signs of returning 
sanity are very promising. 


WAR WITH IRELAND 
Our Loss is Germany’s Gain 
50,000 TONS OF COAL 
A WEEK 

Let 11s awaken to the fact that we are 
now at economic war with Ireland. 

It is a terrible business, and while we 
cannot for a moment support the view 
of Mr de Valera that the Irish tenants 
repayments of the money lent to them by' 
British investors (to enable them to buy 
their land from the landlords by easy 
instalments), and collected by the Irish 
Government, ought to be retained by 
Ireland, we earnestly hope that a way of 
peace may be found. 

We are punishing Ireland and our¬ 
selves by placing heavy taxes on im¬ 
ports from Ireland which are crippling 
Irish trade. Ireland is punishing us 
and herself by placing heavy taxes on 
British exports to Ireland which cripple 
that part of British trade, particularly 
coal. It is stated that 50,000 tons of coal 
is to be imported into Ireland from Ger¬ 
many every week. 

This is not war with rifles and artillery, 
but it is nevertheless war. It hurts 
innocent people on both sides of the 
Irish Sea, and we cannot understand 
why Mr de Valera will not accept arbitra¬ 
tion by' an Imperial Court of Arbitration. 
He demands foreign arbitration, which 
is a stupid suggestion. 


A BIRD STORY 

The Headmaster of the Quaker School 
at Sibford, outside Banbury, amused a 
gathering of Friends by telling how the 
children no longer rob nests for their 
collections. 

Instead . they make maps showing 
where the nests are, and watch the 
results of the efforts of the parent birds. 
Recently' they found a blackbird’s nest 
which had been robbed by' other ma¬ 
rauders. At once they collected other 
eggs, one from each nest, and now the 
bereaved parent blackbirds are rearing 
a starling, a tit, a sparrow, and a thrush 
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National Government’s 
Grave Mistake 

he President of the Building 
Trade Workers Union is 
responsible for the remarkable 
statement that the value of the 
housing schemes and public works 
recently closed down is no less 
than £60,000,000. At the same 
time we have 250,000 builder’s 
workmen unemployed. 

Thus we are paying a quarter of 
a million men to be idle while 
we are going without houses and 
works we sorely need. 

Who can doubt that it is a 
national economy to pull down 
slums and build decent homes in 
their place ? 

It is not only slum houses that 
have to be abolished, but slum 
workplaces. Many of these are 
badly lit and, even more, have not 
sufficient space to make them 
either thoroughly safe or good 
working-places. 

All trades by their operation 
employ other trades. The stop¬ 
page of one trade always hurts 
people not directly connected 
with it. 

This is peculiarly true of the 
building industry, because almost 
all the materials of which a 
house is composed are manu¬ 
factured articles. 

Building is the most fascinat¬ 
ing of all trades, and there is 
surely no boy or girl who has not 
stopped to watch its operations. 
A building is even more in¬ 
teresting when we remember that 
its parts are brought from so 
many interesting places. . 

Think of the common brick, 
brought by road or rail from a 
brickyard and thus employing 
transport. Think of the clay being 
dug and worked and mellowed 
arid made by hand or machine 
into bricks and fired in a kiln. 
Then think of the coal brought to 
the brickyard by road or rail and 
got out of the earth by miners. 

We see that even a brick 
causes a long train of employ¬ 
ment, so that if we stop using 
bricks we put out of work not 
only bricklayers and labourers, but 
railwaymen, lorrymen, miners, 
and others. Nor is that all. To 
stop building is to ruin architects 
and surveyors and their draughts¬ 
men and clerks. 

The thing goes farther still, for 
each of these workers thus un¬ 
employed becomes a poor 
customer for clothes, food, fuel, 
light, utensils, amusements. 

Unemployment is a vicious 
circle; and if either a Government 
or a private individual mistakes 
unwise saving for economy the 
evil circle is set up. 

Once more we beg the atten¬ 
tion of the Government, local 
authorities, and our legislators to 
this all-important question of re¬ 
viving the building trade. Let 
good work be . set on foot, to 
cancel all this idleness and all 
these doles that go with idleness. 


A Pity 

Qvf.r two hundred thousand pounds 
has already been spent on the 
official history of the war. 

It seems a pity that it could not 
have been spent on building up the 
ruin of the war. 

© 

What the Politicians Have Done 
'J’he well-known writer Mary Borden 
is responsible for one of the most 
extraordinary of the many remarkable 
stories of contrasting wealth and 
poverty in America. 

In California, she says, fruit is so 
plentiful that the growers put up 
signs “ Please come and pick our 
peaches and take them away,” while 
some farmers complain of milk pro¬ 
ducers who, unable to sell their milk, 
pollute streams by pouring into them 
the milk they cannot sell! 

Against this she invites us to con¬ 
template crowds of the destitute in 
New York City waiting for somebody 
to buy them a food ticket. She calls 
this starvation in the midst of abun¬ 
dance, and so it is. It is an indictment 
of the politicians who have left the 
control of the world’s wealth to 
irresponsible powers. 

© 

A Little Want of Thought 

^ho will ever measure the evil done 
by want of thought ? We heard 
of a very sad case of it in Lord Snow¬ 
den’s wood at Tilford, near Farnham, 
where nearly three acres of lovely 
trees and heather has been destroyed 
by fire. 

Perhaps it may have been a careless 
smoker, perhaps a piece of broken 
glass made hot by the Sun ; but it is, 
in any case, that want of thought 
which is at the bottom of half the 
troubles of the world. 

A terrible cost indeed it is to pay 
for a moment’s carelessness with three 
lost acres of English beauty. 

■■ - © 

Too Much War 

Jt is an admirable suggestion that, 
now the Conversion of War Loan 
has taken place, the word War should 
be dropped from all these financial 
concerns. 

Already this has been done with 
Savings Certificates, and it seems a 
stupid thing to carry on the idea of 
war for ever in this way. 

It is the opinion of the C.N. that 
our War Office should become the 
Peace Office, and that War Loan 
should become National Loan. The 
less we talk of war the .more certain 
we shall be of peace. 

© 

A Long Peace 

Twill be a long, long while, they say. 
Ere we have another row 
If there’s- no more war until, we pay 
For the one we’re taxed for now. 

Nixon Waterman 


Beauty Spots and Ugly Spots 
"Phe French Parliament is to discuss 
a Bill for stopping the disfigure¬ 
ment of the French countryside by 
advertising hoardings. 

Now it is the turn of our own 
Parliament to stop the disfigurement 
of our own countryside by the adver¬ 
tising of French beauty spots. Peter 
Puck would like to know why a beauty 
spot in France should make an ugly 
spot in England. 

© 

For One Short Day 

I’d give all wealth that toil had piled, 
The bitter fruit of life’s decay, 

To be once more a little child 
For one short sunny day. 

Lewis Carroll’s first lines 
in a London magazine 
© 

Tip-Cat 

^bout 50 blind people have joined the 
Hikers. Perhaps it is a blessing at 
least not to see some of the Hikers who 
can see. 

0 

A N American says he is going to build 
the highest house in the world. 
It is probably only a story. 

0 

T HE five new leopards at the London 
Zoo draw a lot of attention. They 
are always spotted. 

0 

A girl swimmer says it is a great 
disappointment that she cannot 
swim the Channel this summer. She 
will get over it. 

0 

Little people are 
more practical 
than tall ones. Only 
a few feet but handy. 
0 

Sea-water is said 
to be a cure for 
baldness. But the 
river is best for a 
scull. 

.0 

A certain cele¬ 
brated tennis 
player is described 
as a wonderful 
retriever. Sounds 
as if the game were 
going to the dogs. 

□ 

A complaint is 
made that the 
picnicker’s paper bag spoils the land¬ 
scape. And there is something in it. 

0 .. 

go.ME people, says a doctor, should 
avoid tomatoes. The best way 
is to dodge. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
J\/Jr Barrow Cadbury has received 
9000 Bournville workers at his 
house to say Goodbye. 
gERKHAMSTED Council has offered 
to let allotments at a rent of a 
shilling a year. 

piVE Thousand Pounds worth of 
eggs has been given to Nottingham 
Hospital in nine years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Fear grows out of ignorance. 


A Countryman Sees 
the World 

We are unable to resist the temptation of 
quoting from a letter we have received from a 
friend entertaining a countryman who lias 
lived in a colliery village for fifty years and 
never had a holiday from boyhood until now.. 

He went down to one of our lovely seaside 
towns and it was his first glimpse of the 
beauty of the natural world. We quote this 
free account of his impressions, without 
permission and without alteration, because 
it seems to us remarkable. 

E is a thoughtful man, of refined 
tastes, yet has been absolutely 
inexperienced in natural beauty such 
as surrounds us here. His reaction 
toward it has been one of the strangest 
of my own observations of life.. 

He has lived nine days under a 
spell. Never had he dreamed of 
anything like the view from Hengist- 
bury, or the walk through the Malmes¬ 
bury woods, or the New Forest, or 
our public grounds, or the sea-trip 
to Swanage, or any of our common¬ 
place sights. Yet he is a man of 
sensitive, artistic capacities. It seems 
impossible it should be so, yet it is so. 

We have been as charmed with 
him as he with our surroundings : 
his tone of mind, his utter sincerity, 
his right instincts, his sound judg¬ 
ment, his true gentleness and gentle- 1 
manliness. He stands for pretty 
nearly all that a true man can be, 
and yet he is 51 and never suspected 
that the world was anything like so 
beautiful as it is. His ideas of 
beauty did not get beyond the flowers 
and the birds, all of which he knew. 
Now he has been bom again in a new, 
big world. 

That is how a dull mining village 
can crib, cabin, and confine a man 
who contents himself in the place in 
which he. was born when the place 
has no beauty in it. It has been 
amazing to see his entranced astonish¬ 
ment ; his discoveries made with 
more than the keenness of an eagerly 
inquiring child. 

There must be tens of thousands 
in the world like him, imprisoned for 
life in a localised content that has 
never permitted a vision of the world’s 
natural beauty. 

© ' 

A Prayer For Tonight 

Night has drawn its curtains 
Round a world asleep, 

And, with lanterns lighted, 

Silent watch doth keep. 

Children-, sweet as cherubs, 
Folding weary wings, 

Visions see of fairies, 

Palaces, and kings. 

Sleep now give to all men 
Who, their duties done, 

Now retire from labour 
With the setting sun. 

Sickness, care, and sorrow, - 
Gracious Lord, abate, 

And to dark foreboding 
Close sweet slumber’s gate. 

Those upon night duty 
Bless, Lord, everywhere; 

As they share Thy watching 
May they share Thy care. 

Thomas Tiplady in Songs of a 
Kinema Church (Methuen) 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If a photo¬ 
grapher takes 
all things 
seriously 
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A Splendid Idea For London 


THE THREE PARADES 

TRAGIC POSTSCRIPT TO 
THE WAR 

Sad Story of the Penniless 
Veterans 

BAYONETS INSTEAD OF BONUS 

Washington and President Hoover 
have done more than turn the American 
War Veterans down. They have thrown 
them out. 

With tear gas, fixed bayonets,* and 
cavalry sabres, the war veterans who 
had come to the Capitol to demand 
payment of their war bonus were driven 
out of the camps they had occupied 
while their claims were being considered 
by the United States Government. 

Tanks were in reserve to prevent their 
return. Little was omitted from the 
resources of modern war in coping with 
these creditors of the United States who 
wanted their money. 

Congratulations 

When all was over, and General 
McArthur, Chief-of-Staff of the U.S. 
Army, had put the veterans on the 
street, the President and the General 
issued congratulations on the success 
of this army manoeuvre. 

The General said that if he had not 
acted with force and vigour a reign of 
terror, like that of A 1 Capone, and per¬ 
haps insurrection, would have set in. 
It would have been a sad day for the 
country. 

The President remarked that a chal¬ 
lenge to the authority of the United 
States Government had been met swiftly 
and firmly. The Government could not 
be coerced by mob rule. There could be 
no safe harbour in the United States of 
America for violence. Order and tran¬ 
quillity were the first requisites in the 
great task of economic reconstruction 
“ to which our whole people are now 
devoting their noble and heroic energies.” 

Rather Exaggerated 

These noble and heroic sentiments 
seem rather exaggerated when applied 
to the dispersal of these penniless and 
importunate people whose claims have 
met with widely expressed sympathy, 
both in Washington where they camped 
and elsewhere. It is easier to drive out 
unarmed men, women, and children 
from their concentration camps than the 
racketeers, the gangsters, the kidnappers, 
and the A 1 Capones who are still at 
large from their hidden entrenchments 
in the great cities. 

But the Presidential congratulations 
are more at variance with others that 
were spoken to many of these disturbers 
of the peace in other years. 

The first camp which the U.S. Army 
emptied was at the foot of Capitol Hill 
by the side of the historic Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Along Pennsylvania Avenue 
fifteen years ago some of these veterans, 
now marched out at the point of the 
bayonet, stepped proudly toward the 
White House to receive the Presidential 
send-off before leaving for the battle¬ 
fields of France. 

Bitter Fruit 

Along this avenue three years ago' 
President Hoover rode in an inaugural 
parade when he occupied the White 
House as the head of “ the most pros¬ 
perous nation the world had ever seen.” 

That was the place where the Third 
Parade of July blotted out the promise 
of the other two. The men who had 
offered themselves to defend their 
country’s honour and safety were herded 
forth by those who had been their 
comrades in the w-ar. Not for them the 
prosperity promised at the Second 
Parade, not for them the money promised 
for having been those who were present 
at the first. 

Both promises were dishonoured. 
They asked for bread—they were given 
a bayonet. Their fate and their fortune 
are one more of the bitter fruits of the 
Great World War. 


A year or so ago the C.N. gave an 
account of the planetarium which 
a traveller had lately visited in Chicago, 
and wished that London could have one 
as well. Now, apparently, this wish 
is to become true, for the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands have offered a site oft 
Oxford Street for the building in London 
of a People’s Kinema University. 

The idea was mainly that of Sir 
Oswald Stoll and Sir James Marchant, 
and their hope is that this kinema will 
be of great social and educational value. 

The planetarium will be in the central 
dome, and here people will be able to 
study the heavens by the help of the 


F aith-, it is said, can move mountains, 
and certain it is that faith saved 
the life of five-months-old Trixie, the 
white poodle puppy belonging to eleven- 
year-old Lucy Graux of New York. 

Trixie’s right hind-leg was broken, 
and the veterinary surgeon said it would 
be better to put her out of misery. But 
Lucy knew that people with broken legs 
could get well, and she felt sure that if 
puppies could have the same care they, 
too, could be cured. 

Lucy was not the girl to take No for 
an answer. If the surgeon failed her 
she would go to Aunt Lucy for help. 
Her Aunt Lucy teaches at School 92, 
and as teachers know nearly everything 
small Lucy felt sure she -would find 
wise counsel here. 

Aunt Lucy, as it happened, remem¬ 
bered that years ago a lady had had a 


marvellous Zeiss instrument, and will 
actually see, like well-known actors in 
a great drama, the Moon, the Sun, and 
the stars moving in their courses across 
a stage set like a night sky above them. 

This Kinema University will impart all 
knowledge which a kinema could be 
capable of teaching—history, science, 
literature, and travel. 

There will also be a public kinema of 
foreign films with news in the various 
languages. 

This seems a wonderful idea, and 
though at the moment it has only 
reached the stage of plans we hope it 
will develop into an established fact. 


sick poodle which had been cured by a 
great doctor who worked at a hospital, 
and that when that lady died she had 
left a large fortune to the hospital. 

So big Lucy, small Lucy, and the 
suffering puppy set off at once for the 
hospital to see’if the doctors there still 
had a soft place in their hearts for 
white poodles. 

They had. Four busy doctors found 
time to take X-rav pictures of Trixie’s 
bad leg, to put her to sleep, to set the 
broken bone, to make a cast for ‘ her 
little hind-leg, and to send her home half 
an hour later in the arms of her happy 
mistress, who felt that it had been 
well worth while to mobilise a big 
school and a big hospital so that the 
puppy’s life might be saved, and its 
broken Teg made once again “ as good 
as new.” 


THE OLDEST JOKE 
IN ENGLAND 

A FAMOUS FLITCH OF 
BACON 

The Trial of Three Happy 
Couples at Dunmow 

CARRYING ON AN OLD CUSTOM 

Once more has been held the trial for 
the Dunmow Flitch, and this time it was 
relayed, so that all the world could laugh 
with the court. 

Long, long ago, perhaps about 1100, 
there was a decree at Dunmow Priory 
that a flitch of bacon could be claimed 
by any married pair who had not 
repented them, sleeping or waking, of 
their marriage in a year and a day. 
This test of wedded happiness, which 
had a very serious origin, is now our 
oldest joke. 

Exceeding Gravity 

It was no laughing matter a few 
centuries ago to stand up for the bacon, 
and part of the amusement of the trial 
this year lay in the exceeding gravity 
with which judge and counsel conducted 
the cases. There was the usual jury of 
six maidens and six bachelors-. 

The Rev P. E. T. Widdington, as 
chaplain, told the history of the court, 
which, having such a long vacation, 
from last Bank Holiday to this, is apt to 
slip out of our memories. Colonel T. 
Gibbons was the judge, counsel for the 
married folk Mr E. • S. T. Davies, and 
counsel for the flitch Mr Philip Guedalla. 

Three couples stood up to protest how 
happy they were, and they all, as wo 
might say, got away with the bacon. 
They were Mr and Mrs Andrew Sams of 
Dunmow, Mr and Mrs Potter of Poplar, 
Mr and Mrs Nicholls of Axminster. 
And, of course, they were all - looking, 
forward to the jollification of it, of 
being carried shoulder high, with a band 
playing in front of them, to a platform 
where they would be given their flitches. 

A Memorable Trial 

The milkman’s trial was the one that 
we shall remember till the next court 
sits, though the broadcast trial of Mr 
and Mrs Potter was remarkably enter¬ 
taining. Happy and rosy, the milkman 
came into the presence of learned judge 
and counsel with his wife, and his little 
daughter on his arm, as if trying to 
make anyone think that all you have to 
do to be happy and rosy is to sell milk in 
Dunmow and have a wife like Mrs Sams. 
But the judge was anxious that justice 
should be done. 

He told the jury they were to forget 
it if Mr Sams had been unusually 
pleasant on their doorsteps of late, 
delivering his milk. “ If he has been more 
urbane and polite than usual, just blot 
it from your minds. If his milk has been 
richer in cream than usual, attribute it 
to the weather, or even to the cow.” 

There were plenty of people ready to 
declare that Mr and Mrs Sams had gone 
down the milky way to happiness. They 
sang a good deal, said one lady. She 
had heard them sing duets from Gilbert 
and Sullivan; they sang- all right, 
though they did not always start to¬ 
gether and finish together. 

A Black Eye 

There was no doubt about it—they 
were an affectionate pair. And when 
Mrs Sams had a black eye that time 
it was not Mr Sams, it was her sister- 
in-law’s baby who struck her with 
a closed fist. 

A great deal of private history was 
gone into, and it appeared to the six 
men and maidens in the jury box that, 
as Mr and Mrs Sams had been courting 
each other ever since they were married, 
they deserved their flitch ; and on the 
same grounds so did the other claimants. 

Laughter is a cure for many ills. 
Even the extraordinarily humorous 
weather, which is an old joke too, could 
not add to the laughter at Dunmow. 

Picture on page 9 


Post Office underground railway 



inspecting one of the electric locomotives 



The Post Office underground railway between Paddington and Whitechapel has been 
equipped with new trains of an improved type. Many thousands of mailbags are carried 
every day by these little driverless trains. 


Small poodle and the great Doctors 
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AN IRISHMAN 3000 
YEARS AGO , 

The Pair of Earrings 
He Made 


THE CANDLE SIGNAL 

HOW THEY DID IT 
LONG AGO • 

A Peep Back To the First 
Midland Railway 

THE TRAIN GEORGE 
STEPHENSON DROVE 

Gradually we are leaving behind us 
haphazard ways of organising the great 
motor-coach traffic which has sprung 
up so suddenly. .... 

The centenary of the opening of the 
Leicester - and Swannington Railway 
reminds us that-it took years of experi¬ 
menting before ’the present efficiency 
of Our railways was evolved.' .' ' 

On the earliest trains there were no 
such things as whistles. A horn, like 
that used on a stage coach, was blown 
by the engine-driver to warn people 
of the approach of the train. It was 
on the Leicester and Swannington 
Railway that the first locomotive 
whistle was used in 1833. 

Tickets of Solid Brass 

An order was given to a musical- 
instrument maker of Leicester to design 
a " steam trumpet ” to be worked from 
the'engine boiler. When it was tested - 
there was heard for the first time, just 
a century ago, that sound which is now 
among' the most familiar in the world, 
the whistle of a railway engine. 

When the guard said “Tickets, 
please ! ” passengers on .that railway 
used to hand him tickets made of 
solid brass. Outside the mile-long Glen- 
field Tunnel a sand-glass was used in 
those days to govern the interval at 
which trains were allowed to pass into 
it. There were also primitive methods 
of signalling. For instance, the driver 
knew that he was being given a signal 
to stop if a candle were placed in the 
window of the station near this tunnel. 

' Years passed before our immense 
number of railway stations could be 
built, and on this railway (the first of all 
the Midland railways) several of the 
stations were rooms in hotels where 
passengers waited for their trains. 

The Woman Stationmaster 

Women were not so much in the 
background in those mid-Victorian days 
as one might think. One of the first 
employees on this line was the wife 
of a platelayer, who acted as station- 
master, booking-clerk, porter, and 
signalman. She proved her efficiency, 
for she was in charge of one station 
for nearly 40 years.. . 

It was George Stephenson who built 
the railway, and on July 17, 1832, he 
himself drove the . first train. The 
Comet was the name of the engine, and 
it was the only one the railway possessed. 
It was built by Robert Stephenson’s 
firm at Newcastle-on-Tvne and brought 
to Leicester by sea and canal. 

This first train consisted of a passenger 
coach and several coal-wagons. On one 
of them a band played as the train 
made its triumphal progress, and we 
are told that a small cannon was carried 
on another wagon and was fired at 
intervals as a sign of rejoicing. 

Most of the L.M.S. passenger trains 
from Leicester to Burton-on-Trent still 
follow the original course of this railway 
made by the Victorian pioneers. ; 


LARGEST BALL-BEARING 
WORKS 

Moscow now boasts the: largest ball- 
bearing‘.works in the world. 

The progress of the' "ball-bearing” 
has been remarkable, but no one ex¬ 
pected that Russia-would become the. 
seat' of its biggest' production.The 
works were built in a year,-although:they 
cover an enormous area. The lay-out is 
of the latest pattern, giving plenty of 
light and air. 


THE DOCTOR’S BOY 

A Story They Tell At 
Barnardo’s 

THIS VERY KIND WORLD 

The name of one of the great doctors of 
Canada came into the conversation. “ He 
was one. of our boys, you know,” said the 
worker from Bamardo’s. This is his story. _ 

When he went out to Canada he found 
work in the'house of a doctor there and 
did'.this work extraordinarily well. 
The doctor had never had a boy who 
kept the laboratory so tidy or who 
seemed to take so much interest in it'. 

One day the doctor decided to test 
him. He handed the lad a bottle of 
liquid and told him to put a label on it, 
purposely giving the medicine a wrong 
name, a? if by mistake. 

Very soon the boy came to him with 
the bottle and asked him to look at it 
again,, as he felt sure it was not the 
substance named. 

" So you take an interest in these 
things, do you ? ” said the employer. 

" Oh, yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“ Would you like to go to the university 
and study medicine ? ” the doctor asked. 
The boy said it was the dream of his 
life, and the doctor arranged that his 
dream should come true. When he died 
he left the young man his practice. 

LONDON GOING UP 
L.C.C. Removes a Ban 

- London may approach the heavens 
by another 20 feet. By London we 
mean workaday London, whose buildings 
are controlled by the County Council. 

Twenty feet may not seem much when 
we read of the thousand-feet-high 
buildings of America, but a fourth as 
much again will add tw-o storeys to the 
height of many a building which now 
reaches the limit of 80 feet. • 

This limit has been governed in past 
years by the length of the fireman’s 
ladder, and very rightly so; but fire¬ 
fighting methods have improved so 
rapidly that the L.C.C. has been able to 
raise its ban. , ... 

' There are already shops' and office 
buildings in London over 80 feet, but 
the upper storeys have been ornamental 
rather than useful, their use by men and 
women having been forbidden. Even 
under the new rules the extra storeys 
must be set back and in the roof. 

Many London traders welcome this 
new regulation, for ground-rents are high 
and •every foot of space is of value. 

But the ordinary man has one great 
grouse about it: London’s streets will 
be darker and draughtier, and more 
crowded than ever. Taller buildings 
should compel wider thoroughfares, for 
only thus can they receive a healthy 
supply of air and light. 


THE SEAFARERS 

After a long pause the adventurous 
spirit among the young boys in Central 
Europe has come to life again on account 
of the present unemployment. 

In the past weeks many youngsters 
decided to tour Europe. A few days ago 
twelve young Germans out of work from 
Ulm arrived in Vienna on a motor- 
driven barge built by themselves and 
called the Ulmer Box. They are going 
down the Danube, into the .Black Sea 
and perhaps farther if they don’t find 
any job there. - . - . 

Four other Viennese boys constructed 
a sailing boat, on three rubber .wheels! 
They travel on the road to Regensburg 
in’ Germany. . From there they sail 
through .the! Ludwigskanal! down'..the 
Main and. Rhine into the North, Sea', 
along , the coasts of'Holland; - Belgium,’ 
France, and , Spain to Gibraltar ;. then 
through the Mediterranean, .the. Aegean 
Sea; and the Dardanelles into the Black 
Sea and from there they are to return 
up the Danube to Vienna. * • 


From the Heart 
of Australia 

A Bushman and Two Boys 

A story of the faithfulness of the 
Australian aborigine comes to us from 
the heart of Central Australia. - c. 

Years ago a bushman named. William 
Hayward rescued two ’ little aborigine 
boys. Their parents had been killed 
in some tribal fighting and he took them 
and reared them as his own sons. ■ •’. 

Now. these.two black boys have saved 
him from a, terrible death. Hayward is 
now 74, and he was taken ill while 
driving cattle.- Tying him to a pack 
horse/ the" faithful natives took him 
four hundred miles across the desert. 
For five days they journeyed without a 
halt. They were joined by a station 
manager, and the three men cared for 
the sick bushman, who was now almost 
maddened with pain. He became so 
weak that they had to make a cradle 
of boughs to hold him on the horse, 
and in this way they managed to get ! 
him to the railway line. He was taken 
on a cattle train and later transferred 
to a car and Conveyed to Adelaide. 

.The doctors did not think he could 
live, but his strong constitution pulled 
him through two painful operations, 
and he is now on the road to health 
and anxious to get back to the north. 

THANK YOU, SOMEBODY 
Two More Things For England 

Someone who insists on having no 
name has made England proud and 
happy during the last year. By his or 
her means two delightful buildings have 
been saved for the nation for ever. They 
are Montacute House near Yeovil and 
the famous Assembly Rooms at Bath. ’ 

Montacute House is one of our finest 
gems of Elizabethan domestic architec¬ 
ture, and it was a happy thought that 
made the delightful unknown friend 
buy at the same time the park and the 
peaky tree that gave the house its title. 

The Bath Assembly Rooms were built 
by John Wood in 1771, and by great 
good fortune they retain their original 
decorations. The National Trust has 
new both these buildings in its care. 

We,cannot insist too much on the 
splendid work being done in England by 
these safeguarding trusts. They are not 
only saving treasures of architecture, 
they are preventing ugly things from 
rising on beautiful ground. 

It is glorious to know that fine old 
Stainforth Bridge over the Ribble, in the 
West Riding, has been saved, for it is a 
bridge over which ran the ancient pack- 
horse track from Lancaster To York. 

THE PIT PORTABLE 
A Chance For the Miner in 
the Future 

Interesting .and valuable experiments 
have been made with portable wireless 
sets in some coalfields of the North. 

A “ disaster ” was staged, and by 
means of the portable radio a message 
was tapped out to the pithead, the 
answer coming almost immediately,' 

“ Rescue parties on the way.” 

At present the miner’s only means of 
communication is by, telephone ; . and 
this is rendered useless when, as often 
happens, - the wire gets broken after a 
heavy fall or explosion. Then the men 
who are entombed can’only be found by 
rescue parties if they tap on tjre, coal¬ 
face with their picks. The uncertainty 
arid, nervous strain is all too great! , 

. But with ' portable wireless. sets .in 
every mine-.it should be. irripossible for 
:any man'.aliye to. be left long imprisoned 
after a disaster, as he would be. able .to 
keep in touch with , the'outer world by 
means of the radio while rescuers were 
fighting to reach him. 


TRADE IN THE DAYS OF 
GALLEY SLAVES 

Fifteen ceriturics before the birth of 
Christ an Irish craftsman made a beau¬ 
tiful pair of gold earrings. ■ - 

They were carried by trader's to the very 
farthest corner of the Mediterranean. 
They, glittered in a rich woman’s ears 
just before Jericho • fell to Joshua’s 
armies. Sir Flinders Petrie found them, 
during his excavations at Gaza,-and now:, 
they have travelled back to University 
College in London. 

The romance of their story is plain 
enough, but they have far more than a 
sentimental interest. These trinkets are 
evidence of a trade with Ireland extend¬ 
ing farther than men knew. Other ear¬ 
rings made of Irish gold have been found 
in Troy and Cyprus, but this pair 
travelled beyond all others to the place 
now called Gaza. 

Origin of Our Island Race 

If people then, travelled between East 
and West we can be pretty sure some.of : 
them settled down in foreign lands. 
Sir Arthur . Keith lias said that he 
believes there was a steady, stream of 
Mediterranean people who settled in 
Britain. ■ Skull measurements led him 
to think so, and the earrings seem to- 
confirm him. 

Our island race appears to have had 
its origin far front these shores ! 

All these things are food for thought, ■ 
and'not least wonderful is Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s reminder that Ireland was the 
greatest source of gold in" Europe long 
before the days of Moses. • 

Will Mr de Valera Remember ? 

Three thousand years ago Irish gold¬ 
smiths had their own beautiful patterns, 
and their work is not to be mistaken. 
The earrings just returned to the British 
Isles were found at Gaza with scarabs 
and pottery of 1500 b.c. 

There can be no doubt about their 
wonderful history. . . . . '. 

They event East in the days of pack- 
horses and galley slaves. They corhe 
West in the days of aeroplanes and sub¬ 
marines. Three thousand years lie 
.between those journeys, but the earrings 
are evidence that 30 centuries ago the 
people of Ireland were not savages. 

Perhaps Mr de Valera will remember 
that the nation of which he is just now ’ 
the head is, older and wiser than any 
.stubborn man. '.! 

THE EVER-READY CAMERA 
New Uses For Photography 

Some interesting examples of the new 
uses of photography are given by a 
Kodak publication. 

- A big railway carriage and wagon 
company takes a series of photographs 
at'different stages of the dismantling of 
carriages and wagons. It is necessary 
to take them to pieces to ship them, and 
with the copies of the pictures the buyers 
abroad are helped in re-erecting them. 

Another instance is the testing of 
Portland and other stone.- Blocks of 
stone are subjected to artificial weather¬ 
ing in order to find out their value, and 
it' is only by photographs taken! at 
various stages of the treatment that a 
perfect comparison can be made. >- 

The Building Research station at 
Garston has-been using photographs to 
show the results of crushing tests of a 
brick pier; and there are many other . 
instance's where pictures make a scien- 
.tific record that could be obtained in 
no other way. • • - 

During the lastifew years the camera - 
has crept into almost every branch, of 
engineering and chemical work, 
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The Guide Chalet • Whipsnade's White Lion • Dunmow Flitch 


Sheep at Stonehenge—A flock of sheep provided the photographer with arv Interesting fore¬ 
ground for his picture of the famous prehistoric stone circle on Salisbury Plain. 


Buckfast Abbey—Next week Buckfast Abbey in Devon will be consecrated. As described on 
page 12, a few monks have taken about 25 years to build it by their own labour. 



Coracles of Annam—Steamship passengers calling at Tourane on the coast of Annam’are 
always Interested to see the native boys who come alongside the ships in their curious boats. 
The boys show great skill in controlling these circular coracles. 


Whipsnade’s White Lion—There are many famous white horses cut in the chalk downs of 
England. A hillside near Whipsnade Zoo now has this huge figure of a white lion which can be 
seen from afar and so serves as a useful guide to motorists. 



The Quide Chalet—Here is the chalet at Adelboden in Switzerland which was given to the 
Girl Guides by IVIrs James Storrow of Boston, in the United States. It was opened recently 
by the Chief Scout. See page 4. 



Smoke Without Dust—At the great Battersea Power Station there have been installed huge 
dust extractors which will take all dust and impurities from the smoke before it leaves the 
chimneys to enter London’s atmosphere. 



A Good Turn—London Scouts in camp at Alfriston In Sussex were able to do.a very useful 
good turn by helping a farmer with his harvest. 


An Amusing Trial—Here Is the scene in court at the trial for the Dunmow Flitch, In which 
happily-married couples claim a flitch of bacon. See page 7 
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BY THE THAMES 

THE EMBANKMENT IS 
IMPROVING ITSELF 

A Look at Some of London’s 
New Riverside Buildings 

COMPANIONS OF WATERLOO 
BRIDGE 

The Embankment is becoming a new 
place, almost too fine and grand for 
the old, unchanging Thames. 

Where the rather shabby hotel stood 
at the City end the fine new Unilever 
Building climbed higher and higher to 
front the curve and the crossings at 
Blackfriars Bridge. It has now entirely 
stripped itself of its hoardings to 
disclose a stone and pillared front like 
that of an Italian palace—a magnificent 
entrance to what is the finest highway 
in the capital. It was worthily opened 
by the Lord Mayor, and is one of the 
greatest buildings of the City. 

At the other end the New County Hall 
has preened its eastern wing, and now 
it is at last possible for the Londoner 
to see and judge whether the great river 
front has realised the full measure of the 
architect's dreams. 

Beauty and the Beast 

Between these extremities the old 
bulk of the Hotel Cecil has been replaced 
by the great.pile of the many-windowed 
Shell Building; and near the Temple 
station, next to the exquisite little house 
with the golden barque for its weather¬ 
cock, which has long stood there, is the 
beautifully-proportioned front of the 
new Cable Building. 

This building is still to let, a con¬ 
sequence of the difficulty of balancing 
the trade budget. It replaces the- 
earlier building, which was occupied by 
the L.C.C. for a time, and which was more 
commodious than impressive, so com¬ 
monplace that it and the lovely little 
office next door were called Beauty 
and the Beast. But it is one of the 
peculiarities of the northern side of the 
Thames between Westminster and Black¬ 
friars that it seems always trying to 
better itself. 

North and South 

It has as a foundation as noble a sweep 
and curve as any river in Europe.’ We 
know no capital with one so fine. On 
it is an almost continuous succession 
of gardens or fine buildings, broken only 
by the nightmare of Charing Cross 
Bridge, and (shame that it should be so) 
the crippled Waterloo Bridge in irons. 
It is interesting to wonder how long these 
new buildings will be the companions 
of Waterloo Bridge. 

But the south side, in spite of the 
example of the County Hall, seems to 
have given up in despair the task of 
presenting itself to advantage. From 
the top of the new Shell Building it 
presents itself at its worst. There is 
a jumble of wharves to Charing Cross, 
there is a brewery beyond, and the 
Shot Towers of which the kindliest 
thing to be said'is that they do . not 
smoke. It is a horrid sight by day 
and ridiculous by night. 

Wharves in Shirtsleeves 

Then there is another jumble of 
wharves in their shirtsleeves or out at 
elbows, and among them hardly any 
building which makes a pretence of 
adding beauty to usefulness. One of 
them is, at any rate, clean and new and 
boasts a tower for ornament; but though 
we might be proud to show any foreign 
visitor the north side of the Embank¬ 
ment we should blush for the south. 

The foundations of the immense 
building on the site of the Hotel Cecil 
had to be dug very deep, but no treasure 
was found except three ancient horse¬ 
shoes, a symbolical protest of the old 
horse against that modern interloper 
the motor-car. 


The Changing Face of London 
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The new County Hall 


Unilever House at Blackfriars 





Shell-Mex House. Its clock is the 
biggest in London 


The new building near the 
Temple Station 


A factory on the south side of the river 


These are the new buildings which, as described on this page, are changing the face of London as 
seen from the Embankment. They are situated between Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges. 


A NEW TURNING ON THE 
ROAD TO NOWHERE 

THE HOUSE OF HOPE NEAR 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

A Fine Movement That is 
Helping Things Along 

SOMETHING MORE FOR 
ALL TO DO 

On the Road to Nowhere there are 
more and more turnings leading to 
Somewhere. 

H ro, the new hostel for homeless and 
destitute unemployed which was opened 
last January near Westminster Bridge 
has already sent more than thirty men 
on the right road rejoicing. -Permanent 
employment has been found for all 
these men, and only two of them have 
failed to give satisfaction. 

Six months ago a sudden realisation 
came to a Mayfair lady of the appallingly 
large number of men who are wandering 
about without means of subsistence. 
Vast numbers are not eligible for the dole 
and many have been out of employment 
for more than 26 weeks, when the 
unemployment insurance benefit auto¬ 
matically ceases. 

The Will To Help 

She decided to give her dress allowance 
toward finding food and shelter for a few 
of these down-and-outs. 

The will to help soon found a way of 
relieving some of the acute distress she 
saw around her. A derelict house 
near Waterloo'was taken, with walls and 
ceilings all tattered and torn, and a can¬ 
teen and recreation room were opened. 

The idea at first was to provide 
warmth, food, and shelter to • the 
homeless, during the day; but when 
five beds became available at a shilling 
a night the competition for them 
was so keen that 25 more beds are to be 
provided as soon as four more of the 
rooms can be made habitable. 

A Wonderful Transformation 

Since January the dismal-looking 
house has been transformed. Destitute 
men have worked as if they enjoyed it 
at painting and decorating. They have 
nailed boarding over the broken ceilings, 
distempered the peeling walls, stained 
and mended the floors, and painted the 
front door and fanlight a bright green; 
in fact, they have restored the lost 
beauty of a fine old Georgian house, 
which has tall sash windows built to 
let in the sunshine. 

At the back a hideous collection of 
rubbish had been accumulating for 
years. It was the men’s own idea to 
make a -garden here, and they dug it 
over and planted a lawn. 

All the seedlings are eagerly watched 
as they come up in the newly-made 
flower beds. 

Meals at Cost Price 

During the day there are many 
destitute callers ; 70 usually turn up 
for lunch and about 50 for tea. They 
can obtain a meal at cost price or in 
exchange for a ticket given them by 
societies or by individual sympathisers. 
Books of these tickets are on sale. 

Most of the men arrive with soles of 
their socks worn out with tramping. 
They have often only a piece of shirt 
under their coats, and their boots are 
usually in a shocking condition. 

Voluntary helpers, including two 
Beckenham Rovers, come every day to 
help to serve the men’s meals, and a 
doctor attends once a week. There is an 
urgent need for money and clothing, 
expecially boots and shoes ; and 15s 
will keep a man for a week, giving him 
free laundry and pocket-money. 

Even the smallest contributions would 
be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Commander Campbell, D.S.O., 59a, 

Belvedere Road, London, S.E.i. 
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THE STELLAR ARROW 

A FASCINATING 
CONSTELLATION 

Distances Too Great For Our 
Minds To Grasp 

STAR-CLUSTER BEHIND 
THE MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Moon will pass across the Pleiades 
star-cluster in the early morning of 
Wednesday, August 24. 

She will obliterate several of these 
stars in succession, including Alcyone, 
the brightest, which disappears at about 
19 minutes to 3 o’clock. 

The most interesting part of the event 
will be the reappearance of the stars 
from behind the dark edge of the Moon. 
This may be much better observed 
with field-glasses. The disappearances 
generally take place between 2 and 3 
o’clock; the reappearances occurring 
between 3 and 4.15. Alcyone, the most 
easily seen on account of its brightness, 
reappears at about 3.44 a.m. . 

It is unfortunate that this interesting 
spectacle occurs at such an inconvenient 
time, but a better 
opportunity may be 
expected in Novem¬ 
ber next. 

The evening sky 
has now many 
interesting, though 
small, constellations 
which the growing 
darkness reveals. 
One of these is 
Sagitta, the celestial 
Arrow, a constella- 
t i o n traditionally 
commemorating the arrow used by Apollo 
to destroy Cyclops, the one-eyed giant of 
mythology. So we see that this little 
constellation came into existence at least 
3000 years ago. Since then it has been 
known as the Arrow of Cupid, and it 
generally represented an arrow to most 
ancient peoples. 

Sagitta may be easily found with the 
aid of our star-map immediately above 
Aquila, the constellation described in 
last week’s C.N. 

The little star Zeta-in-Sagitta is the 
most wonderful and interesting of the 
cluster, being composed of three suns. 
Two of them may be seen in a small 
telescope ; the larger star, greenish in 
tint when observed through a powerful 
telescope, is composed of two suns, 
which revolve round a central point 
between them. All three are travelling 
in the same direction in space—toward 
the east, and so rapidly for stars that in 
25,000 years they will appear where 
Gamma-in-Sagitta is now. 

Figures Beyond Conception 

Familiar as we are with the apparently 
much more rapid movements of the 
planets, this motion of Zeta-in-Sagitta 
does not seem great for so long a time, 
but we must remember that we are at 
a tremendous distance away, 8,636,000 
times more distant than the Sun, so far 
that theirlight takes 136 years to reach us. 

Gamma, the brightest star in Sagitta, 
is a great sun whose light takes 325 
years to reach us, while the light from 
Alpha-in-Sagitta appears to take at least 
650.years to get here. Such distances 
are terrific when we reflect that light 
travels 5,905,500 million miles in but 
one year. 

Beta-in-Sagitta is much nearer, 251 
light-years 'distant,- while Delta-in- 
Sagitta is but 171 light-years away. 
Knowing how far light travels in a year, 
it becomes easy to calculate in miles how 
far these great suns are away ; but the 
figures are beyond conception, just as the 
space is. So the Solar Unit, that is the 
Sun’s distance from us, 93 million miles, 
is after all the best method of revealing 
these vast distances and at the same 
time bringing them within our mental 
grasp. G. F. M. 


600 ELECTRICITY 
DISTRIBUTORS 

A Great Work Half Done 

THE NEED FOR ORGANISATION 

Our supply of electricity is now 
nationally organised by the Central 
Electricity Board so far as production 
is concerned. There remains the organi¬ 
sation of its distribution. 

Few people realise that we have over 
600 separate electricity supply under¬ 
takings. Some are public companies 
and some municipal authorities. 

This is not the best way to distribute 
electricity conveniently and cheaply. 

Too often economy in manufacture 
is largely wasted in uneconomic dis¬ 
tribution. It is high time the distribu¬ 
tion of electric current was thoroughly 
overhauled. When we pay our elec¬ 
tricity bills half the cost represents dis¬ 
tribution, and it is too high a proportion. 

It. is suggested that the whole business 
of electrical supply should be entrusted 
to a National Electricity Board which 
would have full power to make the most 
economic arrangements for the supply 
to consumers. This ought to have been 
done thirty years ago, and much valuable 
time has been lost. 

The future of our country is intimately 
bound up with the supply of electric 
current at the lowest possible cost. 

WHO HID THE CLOCK? 

A Secret Given Up At Last 

A cottage which is being pulled down 
in West Street, Seaford, has given up 
some of its secrets at last. It has kept 
them till the labourers’ picks began to 
tear at the walls. 

Once again we may say, If only these 
stones could speak! The workmen 
found behind some layers of wallpaper a 
lovely grandfather clock which just 
fitted into a recess. It is in excellent 
condition, its case of inlaid mahogany 
unhurt, and it bears on its brass face a 
name well known to collectors—that of 
Charles Gretton, London. 

Charles Gretton was a 17th-century 
clock and watchmaker of Fleet Street. 
He was much thought of in his day, and 
marked the height of his career by being 
master of the Clockmakers Company 
in 1701. It was he who loved his work 
so much that he advertised to highway¬ 
men begging them to return stolen 
watches to him, “ Charles Gretton, at 
the Ship, over against Sergeants Inn 
Gate.” 

How gladly would he have bought 
back that beautiful clock rather than 
let it be so ignominiously hidden ! No 
one knows when and why the clock 
became a secret and was then forgotten. 
Perhaps the person who should have told 
somebody died before she could speak ; 
perhaps someone who knew about it 
never came back from sea. It is one of 
the tiny mysteries of a town’s domestic 
history that will never be solved. In the 
meantime the collectors are watching 
the clock, and it will not be hidden again. 

WHO WAS APELLES ? 

Born Asia Minor, 340 B.c 
Died Asia Miner, 304 B.C. 

Alexander the Great permitted only 
one man to make his statue and only 
one man to paint his portrait. The 
painter was Apelles, the greatest artist 
of antiquity. 

He was most famed for his portraits, 
but his subject pictures were brilliant. 
He fell in love with Campaspe, from 
whom he drew his finest picture, Venus 
Rising from the Sea. 

Apelles had a varnish, the secret of 
which has been lost, whereby he added 
mellowness and beauty of tone to his 
work. 

He followed Alexander into Asia as 
far as Ephesus. 


THOSE WHO RISK 
THEIR LIVES 

Why Not Make Repairs 
Safer? 

A POINT FOR NEW BUILDINGS 

A most important point relating to 
Safety First is raised by the death 
of a labourer who slipped from the roof 
of a big building in London. 

It was brought out in evidence that 
not only had this man lost his life but 
others had been nearly killed, and a 
number of men had refused his work 
because it was so dangerous. 

Who has not been' struck with the 
extraordinary risks incurred by men 
repairing or decorating tall buildings, 
bridges, and other structures ? It cer¬ 
tainly appears that in a large proportion 
of designs little or no thought is given 
to the well-known fact that everything 
built will, in course of time, have to be 
repaiied and redecorated. 

How comparatively simple it would 
be, in designing a tall building, to 
provide suitable hold-fasts and projec¬ 
tions and steps and places for the secur¬ 
ing of ladders and scaffolds. These 
things need not disfigure a building ; 
for the most part they can be arranged 
so as to be unseen or unnoticed. 

Such precaution would save money 
as well as life, for it would save the time 
of the workmen and it would make the 
erection of scaffolding much cheaper. 
We commend the point to the attention 
of the Home Secretary, the Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, and the 
Master Builders Association. 

BARTER EAST AND WEST 
Odd Result of the Great Slump 

The traders of Grimsby have decided 
to go back to the primitive methods of 
barter for the purposes of their sales and 
purchases overseas. 

So complicated have become em¬ 
bargoes on the export of exchange and 
the restriction of imports, with gold no 
longer a free medium, that the Chamber 
of Commerce and Shipping of this .port 
has decided to establish a service 
based on barter. 

A similar thing has occurred at Los 
Angeles, where the Brazilian 'competitors 
in the Olympic Games arrived bringing 
their pocket-money in the form of bags 
of coffee. 

Any change they have left to take home 
will, we may assume, be taken home in 
the form of bags of fruit from California’s 
orchards or films from her studios ! 


DISARM THE MIND 

While land, naval, and air committees 
have held their many sittings at Geneva, 
another less advertised one has also been 
meeting regularly. This is known as 
the Moral Disarmament Committee. 

Moral has a wide meaning, as the 
studies of this committee well show. 
To disarm the minds of people would be 
a better description of its efforts, and 
it has included in its subjects for study 
such matters as broadcasts of news or 
speeches likely to envenom international 
relations, and broadcasts of conferences 
calculated to further good relations and 
spread knowledge of the League. 

It is also felt that States should en¬ 
courage publications and translations 
of works which are the heritage of all 
mankind and should discourage plays 
and films detrimental to good under¬ 
standing ; that they should create 
people’s universities and centres for 
holiday training. 

The flag once found stranded on the 
ice by Dr Nansen has been presented 
to Reading Boy Scouts. 

Marple District Council in Derbyshire 
has drawn serious attention to the 
rowdyism of ramblers in the district. 



(CHILDREN love cold “ Ovaltine.'‘ 
^ It is the most nourishing beverage 
they can possibly drink. 

During the summer they particularly 
need the nourishment so abundantly 
supplied by “ Ovaltine.” They spend 
their energy more freely than ever. 
More energy must be created and the 
light summer meals which they prefer 
do not contain sufficient energy-giving 
nourishment. And so they become 
fretful and easily tired. 

Cold “Ovaltine solves the problem. It 
is a perfectly balanced natural food that 
supplies all the nourishing elements for 
healthy growth. It makes good the defi¬ 
ciency in nourishment of ordinary food. 

The supreme value of “ Ovaltine ” is 
easily understood when you consider its 
ingredients. It is prepared from the 
best and freshest liquid milk, malt 
extract, and new-laid eggs. 

Combinations of food substances con¬ 
taining a high percentage of added sugar 
to give them bulk and to cheapen the 
cost are not comparable to “ Ovaltine.” 

The supreme quality of the ingredients—• 
the scientific process of manufacture 
—the ease of digestion and the help it 
gives to extract more nourishment from 
other food—these are reasons why there is 
nothing “ just as good ” as “ Ovaltine.” 

OVA LTIN E 

Served COLD 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P833 



The chief stars of Sagitta 
in relation to Altair 
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There is always an eager scramble to be 
served first from the Puffed Wheat packet. 
Mother watches with pleasure for she knows 
that in addition to the tempting flavour, there 
is nourishment in every Puffed Grain. 



Bert prefers Puffed Rice for its delicious 
creamy flavour. He thinks it is the most 
appetizing breakfast food . . . and the most 
nourishing as well. Bert’s constitution 
speaks well for his choice. 

* rt * * 

Holidays are happy days when appe¬ 
tites respond to the urge of the Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice packet. For 
what goodies are inside. Crisp grains 
of wheat and rice puffed to an airy 
lightness and “ twice crisped ” to a 
delightful crunchiness. They are 
ready to serve straight from the Seal 
Krisp packet . . . Puffed Wheat con¬ 
taining the whole wheat grain— 
Puffed Rice, specially selected rice. 
That’s why Mother always keeps a 
packet of each in the house—there’s 
nothing quite like them. 



This is the new “ Seal Krisp ” packet, 
^ which prevents any damp or variations 
in temperature affecting the contents. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made 
extra crisp by the new “twice-crisping” 
process, and the new packet keeps them so. 

PUFFED RICE 

ALSO 

PUFFED WHEAT 


Made and Guaranteed by QuakerOatsLtd.,London. 
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WE DO GREAT THINGS 
TODAY 

SIX MONKS AND THEIR 
FINE CHURCH 

Laying Down Tools at Buckfast 
in Devon 

WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
THIS GENERATION 

How often we wonder at the enthu¬ 
siasm of the old builders of our great 
cathedrals ! How often we say that 
such things are never done today ! 

But the fact is that such a thing 
has just been done in our midst. 
Brother Peter and five other Benedictine 
monks have laid down their tools. 

- A few weeks ago they finished 
building the last seven bays of Buckfast 
Abbey church in the heart of South 
Devon, and our little island is adorned 
with one more beautiful building. 

For 25 years four and sometimes 
six monks have been patiently toiling 
at this labour of love. Those who 
helped to lay the foundation-stone on a 
November day in 1906 have now seen 
realised what seemed to outsiders an 
impossible dream. 

Faith That Was Justified 

They started work with only one 
pound in hand wherewith to pay for the 
building, but with the faith that 
removes mountains. It has removed 
the mountain from their path. They 
have spent £70,000, all of which has 
been given to them by sympathisers. 
If they had had to pay workmen the 
building would have cost nearly £130,000 
more. People have given so generously 
that not once have the monks had to 
make a public appeal for money. 

Three things were in their favour 
when they started on their tremendous 
task. One of them understood building 
and could teach his brothers how to use 
a chisel, - hammer, and trowel; there 
was a quarry full of stone not far 
away ; and the monks had a horse and 
cart, so that they were able to get to 
work at once after their chief had 
decided to make his vision a reality. 

A Historic Site 

It was Abbot Vonier who first thought 
of rebuilding the abbey. He was at the 
head of a little company of Benedictine 
monks who were turned out of France 
fifty years ago. They lived in Ireland 
for a time, and then heard that Buckfast 
Abbey in Devon, which had crumbled 
to ruins after the Dissolution in Henry 
Bluebeard’s reign, was for sale. 

They were able to buy it, and here 
they made themselves a rude shelter. 
Before the time of Alfred the first stone 
of the original abbey was laid by the 
monks of old in the hollow set among 
hills close to the River Dart. 

Red stone from the quarries near has 
been used for the new church, which is 
240 feet long and over 60 feet wide, and 
this has been faced with beautiful 
grey-white Bath stone. The work was 
carried out under the direction of an 
architect, and is partly in the Norman 
and partly in the earliest Gothic styles, 
purer than some of the later kinds of 
architecture because of its simplicity 
and lack of elaborate.decoration. 

A Thrilling Day 

Every inch of the building except 
the stained-glass and much of the 
carving is the work of the monks. One 
of them was even sent to Exeter to 
learn to carve stone. The other work 
has been done by experts who have 
spent their lives learning the craft's of 
painting glass and carving. The beautiful 
roof was built by the monks. Its vault¬ 
ing resembles that of Romsey Abbey and 
is an achievement in itself. Six small 
chapels are divided from the main part 
of the church by the ambulatory. 

August 25 will be a thrilling day, not 
only for the builders of the new abbey, 
but for all the people of the countryside 


DANGERS OF DUST 

Foodstuffs That Cause 
Deadly Explosions 

HAZARDS IN THE FACTORY 

The modem world produces clouds of 
dust, and dust is a deadly danger. 

Dust explosions frequently involve 
great losses of life and property. Yet 
only now is the seriousness of the danger 
being recognised. In America an 
official committee has been studying 
how to prevent dust explosions, and the 
subject is of such importance that we 
hope the work will be noticed here. 

For instance, who not acquainted 
with the subject would imagine deadly 
danger to attach to the dust set up in 
a starch factory ? The hazard in this 
case is a very real one, and it becomes 
all-important to keep the works clean 
at all times, so that no accumulations of 
starch-dust may arise. It is found 
necessary to prohibit open flames in 
such works, or smoking, or even the 
carrying of matches ; electricity has to 
be used with great care ; ball-bearings 
are necessary to prevent heat from 
friction ; it is very important that bear¬ 
ings should not become over-heated. 
Sugar, Cocoa, and Spice 

Clouds of‘flour, like clouds of starch, 
may . easily be fired and cause great 
danger and loss of life, and the same 
kind of precautions are absolutely 
necessary. So it is with grain elevators, 
and all grain-handling equipment. Not 
long ago agrain-elevator blew up, causing 
damage to the extent of nearly £800,000 
and killing six workmen. 

Such foods as sugar and cocoa call for 
the use of pulverising systems and the 
resultant organic dust is very easily 
ignited if great care is not taken. A 
sugar-dust explosion has been known 
to kill 12 men and injure 24. In such 
cases.it is very important that all the 
material delivered to the mills should 
be deprived of foreign substances ; any 
iron must be extracted by magnetism. 

Clouds of spice-dust have also been 
known to kill; in one case a spice-plant 
explosion caused serious loss of life. 

Finally we come to pulverised fuel, 
which really consists of the deliberate 
manufacture of inflammable dust. Here 
the danger is obvious even to the un¬ 
instructed, and the most careful precau¬ 
tions are necessary to prevent disaster. 


THE PERIL OF FLYING 

The aeroplane disaster which killed 
Mrs Bossom and her son, together with 
Count Otto Erbach-Furstenau, attrac¬ 
ted much attention because of its 
peculiar and exceedingly sad circum¬ 
stances. It nearly escaped observation 
that almost simultaneously an R.A.F. 
pilot was burned to death and that two 
other airmen crashed and were burned 
to death in Poland. 

So far as we know there is no careful 
record kept of the world’s flying acci¬ 
dents, only the most terrible of which 
come to our notice. There is no doubt 
that the number is already becoming 
exceedingly large when considered in pro¬ 
portion to the small amount of flying. 


Continued from the previous column 
who have watched it building. There 
will be a joyful ringing of the 14 bells, 
for members of the Benedictine Order 
from all over the world are coming to 
the consecration service, which is to be 
performed by Cardinal Bourne. 

To posterity Buckfast Abbey will be 
one of the treasures of Devon. So 
much thought and prayer have gone 
into its making that something of the 
spirit of its pious and humble builders 
is in its very fabric. Unlike many 
modem churches it already has an 
individuality and atmosphere which it 
will never lose. Picture on page 9 
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LUNCH ON A MOVING 
BAND 

A New Fashion For This 
Too-Busy Age 

Prague has set a new fashion in 
Europe which will probably spread to 
many countries. It is a wonderful 
automatic restaurant. 

When Mr Smith arrives in his usual 
hurry for a meal during the quickly- 
flying lunch hour all he has to do is to 
pay for a numbered ticket as he enters 
and tell a booking-office attendant what 
he wants for lunch. 

If he is given a ticket with Number 29 
on it he sits at a place on which is 
written that number. While he is on' 
his way to his seat his order has been 
flashed through to the kitchen, and. his 
roast lamb and vegetables are already 
on their way to him. They travel on a 
moving band, which passes along the 
middle of Number 29 table and stops 
before him. 

Aladdin’s Lamp Outdone 

When he has finished his first course 
he places his knife and fork and plate on 
another travelling band under the table 
and they move off to be washed up. 

Once it seemed wonderful to read 
about Aladdin’s lamp, which had only 
to be rubbed and a wish was fulfilled. 
But to Mr Smith this is an everyday 
occurrence. He is now wanting the 
helping of plum tart he has ordered, so 
he presses a button at his side. Sure 
enough, an appetising helping of plum 
tart appears on the magic band and 
stops before him. When he pressed 
the button the cook in the kitchen was 
told by an indicator that Number 29 
was ready for his second course, and at 
once the cook popped a helping of tart 
on to the moving band and sent it along 
on its journey. 

THE LONGEST OVERLAND 
MERIDIAN 

What Its Survey Will Do 

For fifty years men have been sur¬ 
veying an imaginary line on the Earth's 
surface, the thirtieth meridian, which a 
glance at the map will show as the arc 
which extends over more of the surface 
of the globe than any other. 

When the survey is completed we shall 
know for the first time exactly how much 
this ball of ours bulges in the middle. 

This work was begun in Cape Colony 
and Natal in 1880, and Cecil Rhodes 
undertook to extend it to Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika. Norway and Russia have done 
their share up North, and the Egyptian 
Government are to work down the 
meridian as far as Wadi Haifa, leaving 
the Sudan to be completed by us. 

The Tanganyika section is now being 
surveyed, so that the great task is well 
on its way to completion. 

The work in Africa is'an accomplish¬ 
ment of which British engineers may 
well be proud, for it is the only length 
of the survey in the southern half of 
the globe which has been made exactly. 
From the map of this meridian it will 
be able to work East and West until the 
whole of Africa is surveyed, and its hills 
and valleys, rivers and international 
boundaries, are accurately drawn. 


FIGHTING THE WIREWORM 

Every gardener has made the costly 
acquaintance of the wireworm, which is 
the grub of the click-beetle. 

In serious plant-growing, whether in 
the open or under glass, the wireworm 
causes heavy losses, and special methods 
have to be taken to keep it under. 

In glasshouses hundreds or even 
thousands of pounds may be lost by big 
growers through this pest. 

It seems that the best way of dealing 
with these creatures is to sow bait in the 
form of wheat and oats, of which the 
worms are very fond. They collect to 
eat the bait and are then poisoned. 
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ARRIVAL OF BILLY 


THE ZOO’S HEAVIEST 
BABY 

Friendly Young Hippo and His 
Jealous Neighbour 

ILLNESS OF AN OLD 
FAVOURITE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

1 The new baby hippopotamus at the 
Zoo comes from Portuguese East Africa. 

His name is Billy, and he deserves as 
much attention as visitors can give him, 
for he is a lonely little orphan who was 
discovered lying all by himself on the 
ground when barely a month old. 

'His age is now estimated to be six 
months, and although he is only two feet 
high he can still claim to be the Zoo’s 
heaviest baby, for his weight is 11 cwts. 

As he has not yet cut his teeth Billy 
has to be given special care, and is fed 
at regular intervals from an outsize 
feeding-bottle. 

Indignant Joan 

He is a deliglitfully-friendly little 
fellow, who regards all mankind as his 
friends, and will run forward to greet 
his visitors like a dog. 

Examples of the Liberian pygmy 
hippopotamus are plentiful at the Zoo, 
but till Billy came the great common 
hippo had had only one representative 
in the menagerie, Joan. Joan appar¬ 
ently is indignant at his arrival. - As soon 
as Billy was put in a neighbouring den 
she became conscious of his presence and 
stood listening at the door which separ¬ 
ates them. She still spends a great deal 
of time on guard at this door and there 
is bitter jealousy in her heart, for if 
she hears anyone talking to Billy she 
shows signs of anger. 

Winnie Grows Old 

A sad piece of news is the illness of 
Winnie, the tame American bear. 

For over nineteen years Winnie has 
occupied the proud position of pet bear, 
and she is the only Zoo bear who has 
remained consistently tame for any 
length of time. Ever since she came to 
the menagerie as a cub of some eighteen 
months Zoo visitors of all ages have been 
able to visit her in her den, play with 
her, and see her show off her many tricks. 

But poor Winnie (the original Winnie 
the Pooh) is suffering from the effects 
of old age. Though she is as amiable as 
ever Winnie refuses to take medicine ; 
and she is so wily that she remains 
hungry if offered dottored food or 
drink. And so all that can be done for 
her is to provide her with plenty of warm 
milk and rugs to make her old body as 
comfortable as possible. 

THE DESERT HOTEL 
A Resting-Place For Flying 
Travellers 

When some British troops were needed 
in Iraq in a hurry a battalion was sent 
in troop-carrying planes from Port Said. 

The soldiers are no longer needed, and 
so they have returned to Port Said. 
They travelled by air, but the journey 
was made in a more leisurely fashion at 
the rate of half a company a week, and 
the long crossing of the Syrian Desert 
was broken at Rutbah Wells. 

As its name suggests water is to be 
found at Rutbah Wells, and there is a 
hotel for flying travellers. Here the 
returning soldiers rested for periods of 
18 hours at what must be one of the 
strangest hotels in the world, for there 
is no other water within 200 miles. 

Cardiff City Council is taking steps 
to prohibit the loud-speaker nuisance in 
the streets. 


THE CALL TO A 
BETTER WORLD 

A Civilisation Without 
War 

THE ONLY WAY TO IT 

By tho Prince of Wales 

These notable words are from the Prince 
of Wales’s speech in unveiling the great 
war monument at Thiepval, on which are 
cut the names of 73,000 British soldiers who 
fell on the Somme. 

These myriads of names carved in 
stone and. printed on almost endless 
pages must form no mere Book of the 
Dead if, in the words which in honest 
faith we have cut deep and clear, they 
are to " live for evermore.” 

They must be, and I believe they are, 
the opening chapter in a new Book of 
Life—the foundation and guide to a 
better civilisation, from which war, 
with all the horrors which our genera¬ 
tion has added to it, shall be banished, 
and in which national bitterness and 
hate, selfishness and greed, shall flee 
abashed before the spirits of the Dead. 

These names, and the names of the 
even greater host of the dead of France, 
the names of the dead of other nations 
who fought with us and of those who 
fought against us—all those, so long 
as we remember them, shall testify 
against the past and shall call us to a 
better civilisation, in which it will be at 
last realised that the only sure happiness 
for each individual nation is to be 
found in the peace and prosperity of 
the whole world. 


A NEW WAY TO BOX HILL 
Stepping-Stones Across An 
Ancient Ford 

Box Hill is, perhaps, the most popular 
of all Surrey’s beauty spots. 

Many ramblers are familiar with every 
known approach to its slopes, but a 
new joy awaits those who have not 
.been near the hill for some weeks. 

Running from the Dorking to Leather- 
head road is a small road leading 
toward the hill. Many a ramb er must 
have walked this way expectantly, 
only to find that progress to the slopes 
was barred by the River Mole. Here is 
a ford that was only passable to horse¬ 
men. It is said that the ford is on the 
old Pilgrim’s Way, and certain it is 
that it is on the line of a very ancient 
trackway. But few people ride on 
horseback nowadays and the rambler 
who had been tempted as far as the river 
would retrace his steps to the main road. 

Now that Is all changed, and the 
rambler may go straight ahead without 
fear of getting his feet wet, for thirteen 
concrete blocks have been placed in the 
stream for use. as stepping-stones. 
Not only does the new approach save 
half a mile on the journey to the hill from 
Dorking, but it opens up a particulafly 
beautiful part at the foot of the slopes. 

It was first suggested 25 years ago 
that a way should be made across the 
ford, and now this beautiful new ap¬ 
proach is open to all. 


WOODHENGE FOR ENGLAND 

Good news reached the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society at its annual busi¬ 
ness meeting the other day. Woodhenge 
and the Sanctuary have been given to 
the nation. 

Woodhenge is near Stonehenge, and 
was once a temple, with pillars of wood. 
The post holes are now marked by low 
concrete pillars. The Sanctuary was at 
Avebury, and had pillars of wood and 
pillars of stone. Both these places (sacred 
to prehistoric man and the modern 
archaeologist) were bought by Captain 
and Mrs B. H. Cunnington, who have now 
presented them to the Office of Works. 

Before the concrete pillars were erected 
these two sacred circles were invisible 
from the ground, but were clearly re¬ 
vealed by photographs from the air. 


THE KINEMA CHURCH 

AN EXPERIMENT AT 
KENNINGTON 
How Mr Tiplady Has Filled 
the Pews 

GOOD PICTURES, GOOD TALKS, 
GOOD HYMNS 

The kinema is the greatest invention 
since the printing press, and the Church 
ought to use one as much as the other. 

That is the opinion of Pastor Thomas 
Tiplady, Weslevan minister of the 
Lambeth Mission at Kennington, who 
has solved what had seemed to be a 
hopeless problem by turning his church 
into a kinema. 

Ten years ago he came to Kennington 
and met with continual discouragement. 
For years he preached to an almost 
empty church, for all the chief sup¬ 
porters had lately left the district. 
They were. making use of the better 
transport service and living outside 
London, a long way from their work. 
Only the poor remained, and the vast 
majority of these people were outside 
all the churches. 

Countless Difficulties 

At last an idea came to Mr Tiplady. 
He remembered how Jesus went but 
into the streets to the people and, 
gathering the common people round Him, 
told them stories and painted word 
pictures, the parables of the lost son, 
the lost sheep, and the lost coin, and they 
had listened to Him gladly. 

Mr Tiplady decided to start a kinema, 
and, although countless difficulties stood 
in the way, for the church was heavily 
in debt, be raised money, reconstructed 
the building so that he could meet the 
requirements of the L.C.C., and opened 
his kinema. 

The Ideal is its new name, and for 
nearly four years it has been paying 
its way. It has been open on week¬ 
days for a small payment for admission, 
as well as for free Sunday services, so 
that the poor can spend their leisure 
hours in seeing pictures which instruct 
their minds and, in imagination, take 
them out of Lambeth into happier 
surroundings. Always the best films 
procurable have been chosen, and the 
success has been remarkable. An im¬ 
mense number of people have been kept 
out of public-houses or from idling in the 
streets. Every Saturday the church is 
filled with a happy crowd of children 
who come to the twopenny matinee. 

Every Seat Taken 

On Sundays the church is always 
packed. Although there 'are no pic¬ 
tures until alter eight o’clock every seat 
is taken for the service earlier in the 
evening. Many young people now spend 
their Sunday evenings sitting quietly 
in this church, which is next door to 
Lambeth Baths, a stone’s throw from 
the Thames, and close to Kennington 
Common where John Wesley preached 
200 years ago, when the Lambeth Mis¬ 
sion came into being The people come 
not only to see good pictures, but to 
sing good hymns and iiear good talks.' 

Mr Tiplady is convinced that the 
amazing decrease of drunkenness during 
the last few years is a great deal due to 
the popularity of the kinema. He looks 
forward to tlie time when the kinema 
will be used in Sunday Schools and in 
churches after the ordinary service. 


TWO BIRTHDAYS FOR 
TRIPLETS 

Three little girls who were born not 
long ago in Birmingham will share two 
birthdays among them. 

Although two of the babies were 
born on a Saturday night the third 
triplet did not arrive until five minutes 
past twelve on Sunday morning, and 
has had to be registered accordingly. 

The C.N. sends warm greetings to 
them all, and congratulates the youngest 
triplet on her independent frame of mind. 
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The 


First Rule 

of 



Every day 

HOVIS will help you 
to go through the day 
brimming over with 
health and vitality. 
Because HOVIS is 
not merely a ‘brown’ 
bread but a FOOD— 
vitally complete, con¬ 
taining ■ an added 
percentage of the 
health-promoting 
wheat-germ which 
builds and sustains 
the body tissues. 



Hovis Every Day 
—The First Rale of Health. 


' HOVIS LTD- 

LONDON. MACCLESFIELD. ERISTOL, etc. 
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THE SEEKERS 


CHAPTER 13 
A Discovery. 

11 f do wish you’d leave the wretched thing 

* alone, Keith,” said Jerry uncom¬ 
fortably, as he watched his friend’s tousled 
head bent oyer the mud-brick tablet. 
Keith was turning it over and over in his 
hands, trying to make it out in the faint 
bluish light which it emitted. " I’m sure 
it’s a trap ! ” 

“ It has been rubbed with phosphorus,” 
said Keith, paying no attention to Jerry’s 
protests, " and feels very sticky in my 
hands. It’s hard to tell without light, but. 
there seem to be incised cuneiform 
characters on it.” 

" It was put there for a purpose,” said 
Jerry, ” and we. seem to have walked 
straight into the trap.” 

“ Why ? Nothing has happened to us,” 
said Keith. _ 

“ Not 3’et,” returned Jerry grimly. 
"Let’s get out of here, Keith. Put the 
thing back until morning.. I don’t like 
this darkness. It has a queer feel about it.”. 

“ All right,” said Keith. ” Turn on the 
light.” 

"Yes, and get another shock,” said 
Jerry. “-What’s happened to you, Keith ? 

1 knew you were a fiend for cuneiform 
inscriptions, but you’re becoming as absent- 
minded as Uncle.” 

" Let’s go upstairs,” agreed Keith. 

" Put that wretched thing back in the 
cabinet first.” 

“ 1 ’ll do nothing of the sort. There’s no 
harm in seeing what’s on it.” 

Jerry sighed and led the way back to 
their bedrooms. Trying to take an incised 
mud brick from his young friend’s hands 
was like trying to get a bone from a dog. 

The two boys reached Keith’s bedroom in 
safety, rather to' Jerry's surprise (for he 
was now resigned to anything), and Keith 
held the tablet under his lamp. 

“ Y’es, it’s cuneiform,' all right,” he said. 
" I hoped it might 'be one of the stolen 
tablets, but it's, just ordinary Sumerian. 

I recognise a few. of the characters. I'm 
going to see if I can decipher it. . Are you 
off to .bed ? " 

" Not likely," responded Jerry, to whom 
the tablet looked far less dangerous now 
that it was under the electric light and the 
blue glow of phosphorescence was no 
longer so'apparent. : “I’m staying on until 
you tell me what it says.” 

' ■ " I shan’t be able .to read it unless it’s 
very simple,” said Keith. 

Keith drew a pad of notepaper and 
began painstakingly to copy the characters 
from the tablet, while Jerry, determined not 
to go to sleep, sat and watched him. At 
last, just as he was about to drop off the 
edge of the bed in’a'deep slumber, a loud 
cry of triumph from his friend jerked him 
back into consciousness. 

“I've got it!”.he proclaimed. “And 
when you hear what it says, Jerry my lad, 
you are going to hold your hair on' with 
both hands.” 

“ Read oil,” commanded Jerry, all agog. 

In a deep voice Keith read as follows 
from the tablet: 

Message from Prince Nehu of Snmeria, 
magician, necromancer, and astrologer.. Let 
my voice be heard. Give back all that pertains, 
to my secret learning. Give it back, ye who 
have stolen it from the earth! Let every 
smallest fragment be returned to me, who am 
yet living, who watch your goings in and 
your coinings out. To whom all things arc 
visible. I, who know your wakings and 
your slecpivgs, command this. Obey, or 
death and destruction be upon you and yours. 

In spite of. themselves the two hoys 
glanced fearfully about them as the words, 
presumably of the long-dead Nebu, were 
read, aloud. To their immense relief the 
dawn was coming in through the window. 
The daylight was at hand. It gave Jerry 
courage. 

“ Watches us waking and sleeping, does 
he,” he said valiantly, " then why doesn’t 
he know where the pottery fragments are 
hid ? ” He patted the bulging pocket of 
his dressing-gown. 

' “ It’s a forgery, of course," said Keith, 
examining the tablet closely. " But the 
forger certainly knows his ancient lan¬ 
guages.” 

Suddenly Keith sprang up from his chair. 

“ Jerry,” he cried, “don’t you see? 
This is our first real clue. The very first 
thing we’ve had to prove our suspicions. 
This brick isn’t old, it’s neiv, and made of 
goo .1 Sussex clay. Now plenty of people 
know how to make mud-pies and let them 
dry in the sun, but you won’t find behind 
every bush a man who knows how to 


Serial Story by 
Martin Cobb 

decorate his mud-pies with good cuneiform 
characters. Don’t you see, it points 
straight to our friend Carrington 1 ” 

“ We’ve known all along it was he," said 
Jerry. 

" We’ve never liad proof of it before. 
We can take this to your uncle and say, 
No one could have written this message but 
a man who knows cuneiform. Our Mr 
Carrington is the only man in this part of 
the country besides ourselves who knows 
cuneiform. Got it, sleepy head ? " 

But Jerry was no longer sleepy. He rose 
in his seat and crowed with triumph. 

" Good for you 1 You’ve discovered the 
only crook extant who uses a cuneiform 
cypher. 1 That ought to convince even 
Uncle. . Allow me to shake your honest 
hand,” he added, laughing. 

• Keith put out his hand mechanically, 
then winced and drew it back. 

“Ouch!” he groaned. 

" But, Keith, I barely touched you 1 " 

Keith was breathing hatd with the pain 
and staring at his hands. Jerry regarded 
them too. 

“ What makes them look so blue and 
swollen ? ” he asked anxiously. “ They 
look as if they’d been poisoned. It’s the 
tablet ! " he cried. “ It has poisoned you ! ” 

CHAPTER 14 
The Boys Lose Their Nerve 

Tn an hour the pain had left Keith's 
1 hands as mysteriously as it had come. 

Early that afternoon the two boys held 
a consultation. 

“ The fellow has thrown down the gage,” 
said Jerry, " and I’m taking it up. He 
can’t be allowed to go round the country 
poisoning people.” 

" I'm with you,” said Keith briefly. 

“ Then my plan is this. Y'ou heard how 
Uncle took our news. Said it was impossible 
that anyone should attempt to poison you. 
Hated the suggestion that the professor 
had anything to do with it—as if a man 
couldn't be both learned and a scoundrel at 
the same time. Anyway, he’s consented to 
talk with the professor tonight. Says he 
will sound him.- Can you iniagine our dear 
old innocent trying to sound that wily 
old villain ? ” 


J acko . was delighted when Adolphus 
invited , him to go camping . with 
him and a friend from-the office,. 

‘‘-Sambo’s not keen on work,” he 
added, " so wo thought a youngster 
like you would come in hand} - for the 
odd jobs.” ' 


“ Y’es, I can imagine it,” said Keith, 
smiling. “ If it weren’t so serious and if 
he weren’t your uncle it would be funny.” 

“ .About as funny as a cat playing with a 
mouse,” said Jerry reproachfully. .- 

" Y’ou’re right," apologised Keith, full of 
contrition. 

" Anyway, we’re not to. be allowed in as 
witnesses. Uncle has invited him to 
dinner, and we’re to keep out of the way. 
Uncle says he won’t have us about harbour¬ 
ing suspicions of one who is, he is sure, a 
scholar and a gentleman.” 

Keith made a derisive sound in his throat, 
and Jerry continued. 

" So here is my plan. While the fellow 
is occupied at dinner with Uncle we’ll 
pop off to the inn to see if we can find 
that vase.” 

." Y’ou mean to search his rooms ? ” 

" I do. After all, we owe.him a return 
visit, and it’s only our lawful property 
we are looking for.” 

” Right ! ” said Keith. " Meanwhile I’m 
off.for a spot of sleep. What with one thing 
and another I could do with it.” 

“ I too,” agreed Jerry. “See you later.” 

He turned into his room, threw himself 
on the bed, and in a few seconds was 
sound asleep. 

He was awakened by his friend, who was 
shaking him gently by the shoulder. He 
looked up to see the late afternoon sun 
slanting through the windows. 

“ I’ve just had a glimpse of our learned 
friend coming up the drive,” said Keith. 
“ He’s got a big Arab with him, dressed 
up in a long white robe. I haven’t seen 
tliis . particular blot on the landscape 
before. Wonder what .he means.” 

“ He means business, I should think,” 
responded Jerry sleepily, and. sat up as 
a sudden thought struck him. 

“ Keith! Remember the ghost-like figure 
that flitted through the darkened hall ? ” 

“ I believe you’ve got it ! ” cried Keith. 
“ Let’s have another look at him. He’s 
apparently Carrington’s accomplice.” 

•" Not accomplice, tool,” remarked Jerry. 
” I don’t see” how we are going to get a 
good view of him.” 

" What about the dining-room windows?” 

. “ Well have to wait, then, until after 
dinner is announced. Or perhaps he’ll 
be prowling about the servant’s quarters.” 

“ He won’t be able to do much prowling,” 
added Jerry with a chuckle, ” not with 


Full of importance, Jacko rummaged 
among the stores, and at last found a 
haddock—long past its youth ! 

“ There’s nothing but ' this whiffy 
thing left ! ” he exclaimed, waving it 
scornfully in the air. 

Adolphus ducked his head. “ It won’t 


Parker’s eye on him—Parker’s got a down 
on foreigners—as he calls them." 

Jerry,” said Keith seriously, " I have 
an idea your uncle may be in danger to¬ 
night. What’s that big Arab doing here ? ” 
“ Um ! ” Jerry considered. ” Maybe we 
ought to give up our idea of x-isiting the 
inn. Still, what could. the man do in a 
house full of servants ? " 

" No; I think we ought to have a look 
for that' vase, Jerry, because this looks 
like being our only chance,” returned 
Keith. " But we might just tell the 
chauffeur to stay within easy call of the 
dining-room and library, in case lie’s 
needed. , Jenkins looks a fairly useful, man 
with his fists.” 

So it was decided, and as soon as it was 
dark the two boys left tjie house, after a 
cautious look through the library windows 
to see the back of Sir William’s white head 
above the top of his armchair, with Pro¬ 
fessor Carrington facing him, and talking 
with his usual charm. Behind Carrington, 
however, stood the gigantic Arab servant, 
grim-faced and watchful. 

“ I don’t like it much,” confessed Jerry 
as they ran down the drive. ” I can’t help 
thinking the old gentleman may want a 
couple of active youths at hand to supple¬ 
ment old Parker.” 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Keith. “ Y’ou 
go back and leave me to go to the inn 
alone." " ' ' 

" No; I don’t like that either. There’s 
no telling what may happen at the inn. 
Uncle’s well protected, with two men at 
his back and the telephone within reach. 
If you go to the inn I go too,” 

“ I want that vase,” said Keith stub¬ 
bornly, " I shouldn’t mind so mucli if 
we’d had a chance to read the inscriptions 
on it,” 

“I shouldn’t mind,” agreed Jerry, "if 
we’d had a look inside it. There may be 
any kind of treasure under that seal.” 
They had reached the inn. 

” Do you know which are his rooms ? ” 
Keith was gauging the chances of climbing 
the ivy-covered walls to an upper window. 

“ I know the ones he’s most likely to 
have,” ‘ returned Jerry, slipping off his 
shoes. “ Come on.” 

Together the two boys swarmed up the 
ivy toward a window that showed dimly 
in the upper storey.- - • •• . 

" What luck ! ”, whispered Jerry, who 
was leading. “ The window’s open.” 

But Keith, in spite of himself, wondered 
if so clever a person as the supposed Pro¬ 
fessor Carrington would be. so careless 
without a reason behind it. Jerry slipped 
his fingers under the sash, threw, it up, 
and they climbed, in over the sill. 

They found themselves. in pitchy dark¬ 
ness. Then, all at once, blue flames 
wavered before their eyes. There was a 
creaking sound in the darkness and some¬ 
thing- cold and flabby struck lightly across 
their faces. : 

“It’s only cheap magician’s -tricks,” 
said Keith valiantly, although Iiis knees, 
like his friend's, were shaking. " When 
we. came through the window we started 

up a mechanism that-” 

At this moment there was a burst of 
horrible laughter from the corner of the room. 

“ Come on,” said Jerry with desperate 
courage. “ Let’s see who the joker is ! ” 
The boys charged together across the 
room—only to come up hard against the 
farther wall. There was nothing there 1 
" A p-p-p-parrot,” stammered Keith, 
trying to put a face on it. 

There was a crash behind them. The. 
window had come down ! 

Both boys rushed back to the window, 
only to find it. locked. They could not, 
try as they would, get it open. They went 
back to the door. That also was locked. 
“ We’re trapped,” whispered Keith. 

Now there came a creeping, sickly smell 
into the airless room. The boys knew that 
smell. As they stood close together in 
the pitchy dark, wondering what to do, 
and beginning already to feel dizzy and 
ill, they saw another blue flame leap up 
and flutter near the ceiling. 

“ We’ve got to get out of here,” said 
Keith desperately. " What’s that ? ” 

In spite of themselves the two boys 
huddled together against the wall, for from 
the darkness opposite them a great white 
face, with a bluish phosphorescence about 
it and a horrible grin, came swinging 
through the air. 

“Get out!” shrieked Jerry. “Break 
the window 1 ” 

There was a crash of glass, and the boys, 
half crazy with terror, scrambled down the 
side of the inn and ran, still shoeless, 
across the meadow toward their home. 
Behind them they heard a burst of in¬ 
human laughter through the broken window. 

' TO BE CONTINUED 



“ Here’s your haldock ! ” cried Jacko 


Jacko did come in handy, and at 
first he .thought it all great fun. But 
he soon got tired of fetching water, 
washing-up, gathering sticks, and blow¬ 
ing himself purple in the face at a fire 
that was always going out. 

“ Jolly tame I call this! ” he grunted, 
sitting alone one day peeling pota¬ 
toes. “ Just wait till I tell Adolphus 
off about it.” 

But bis brother only laughed when he 
came in. 

“ Y’ou want more excitement, do 
you ? ” he cried. “ All right, old chap, 
we’ll let you have a go at the cooking.” 

The next afternoon when they got 
back from a long trek Sambo and 
Adolphus flopped down inside the tent 
and ordered Jacko to cook the supper. 


be so bad when it’s cooked,” he said, 
sniffing. " Hop off, and let’s see how 
you can do a smoked haddock.” 

Jacko promptly got busy, while the 
boys settled down for a snooze. 

Half an hour later they roused with 
a start to find the tent full of smoke. 
Up they jumped, choking and sneezing. 

“.Whew! ” cried Adolphus. “ What 
the dickens is the youngster up to now ? ” 

Peering about with smarting eyes they 
spied Jacko dragging a frying-pnn from 
a huge smouldering bonfire. 

The next minute a grimy figure came 
running up with a black, shrivelled object 
dangling from his fingers. 

“Here’s your old haddock, well 
smoked ! ” he cried. “ Don’t blame me 
if you don’t like it i ” 


Jacko Does Some Camp Cooking 
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ARTHUR MEE’S 
MONTHLY 


T HE holiday season is now at its height, 
and all round the coasts of Britain 
thousands of boys and girls are spending 
happy hours playing on the sands or ex¬ 
ploring the little pools among the rocks. 
In the September issue of My Magazine, 
which is now on sale everywhere, there 
appears a splendidly illustrated article deal¬ 
ing with the Procession of Life By the 
Moving Waters. It tells of familiar creatures 
such as the crab and the jellyfish and of 
many others not so familiar yet just as 
interesting. Here are some of the other 
articles in this new issue: 


Italy Led By a Alan 

A Remarkable New Gallery in . 
Westminster 

The Wonderful Story of Wheat 

The Cross of Gold 

A Tree For All the English Born 

There are many other articles, besides stories, 
poems, puzzles, and numerous pictures. 
Make sure of your copy of My Magazine by 
buying it now. 


MY MAGAZINE 

September issue now on sale - - One Shilling 


SO URUGUAY, 8 LUXEMBURG 
and BOO Titles of Countries 


Includes: Slam. Sudan, Jamaica, Travancore, 
Turkey (Adrianoplc), Nigeria, O.B. (1841), Egypt 
(I'vrainld), Ivory Coast; also the fine Luxemburg 
set and the beautiful Uruguay, including the bird 
(torn tcru) stampB and the 
email “ Artigas" issues. 

Send 2d. for postage and 
request Approvals. 

LISBURN &, TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool. 


FREEH 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i|d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free. Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors' addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60. Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1} lb. 4/6, 

L 3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children's Garments, etc. 
Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. PURE WOOL BROWN 
BLANKETS 5/lli each—three post free. 

ABOUT 60 YEARS' REPUT A TION. 


EGERTON 

^— ' 1 ' ' ^ 

WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT’S 


SOMERSET, 

N.C. DEPT. 


ENGLAND. 


Young People 

them too. Those they choose are the 

Marie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines. 

GOOD ? Well, there are more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
be had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 



Whilst it moves 



T HE stability of the gyroscope, which has been 
utilized for the steadying of planes, ships, 
trains, comes from the movement of its fast revolving 
wheel. It is stable only whilst the wheel revolves. 
The movement steadies it. 


Business is like the gyroscope. Its greatest stabilising 
force is movement—forward movement—progress. 
And the progressive business to-day is the business 
that advertises. 

Many an advertised product has continued to 
increase its sales throughout the recent lean years. 
Its goodwill has proved a bulwark against the storm. 
Carefully planned advertising has kept it forging 
ahead. 


Many another advertised product has faced a sudden 
change in the market—produced a completely new 
line—and triumphed. The goodwill was inextin¬ 
guishable. It descended at once from the old 
product to the new. 


In the company reports of the firms that advertise 
and in their advertising itself, you can hear the 
smooth re-assuring hum of the gyroscope. You can 
see them going ahead, expanding, building goodwill 
and consolidating it. 



Issued by the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising in conjunction 
with the Federations of Master Process Engravers end Master Printers , etc . 



“Good?/ It's Mason's! 
and Teetotal Too!" 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 


TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract o£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating). 

.COUPON-. 

I NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING- I 
• HAM. — Please send sufficient Mason’s : 

: Extract of Herbs and Yeast for making one : 

: gallon of the finest beverage in the world, i 
: 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of : 

: nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. : 

: Name ... : 

j Address . j 

j (in Bloch 

| Letters) . • 

j C.N. | 


FENNINGS’ 

CHILDREN’S 

POWDERS 

For Children Cutting their Teeth. 
Prevent Convulsions. 

Are Cooling and Soothing. 

Contain nothing injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in Stamped Boxe9 

1/3 & 3 !- 

Also Id. each, or 2 for Ucf. 

ARE YOU WORRIED ABOUT 
YOUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH? |j 

Fennings’ “ Every Mother's Book ” will 
give the advice you require. Ask your 
Chemist tor a tree copy or send to : 

ALFRED FENNINGS, COWES, LW. 


16,000 East End* Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours’ happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum 
homes of East London’s Endless Environs ? Please 
respond liberally to — THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


Cold meat and 
cheese are more 
enjoyable with 

HP 

SAUCE 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Two Water Tanks 

"piiE edges of a rectangular water 
tank, measured in feet, are 
three consecutive numbers. An¬ 
other tank, which holds half as 
much again as the first, is one 
foot longer on each edge. 

What are the measurements of 

each tank ? Answer next week 


A Pictorial Acrostic 



'J'he names of the four objects 
shown here form an acrostic 
when arranged in the right order. 
The . initials and finals are exact 

opposites. Answer next week 

The Oldest Tree in Europe ? 

JN the parish churchyard of Fort- 
ingal in Perthshire there is a 
giant yew which has the reputation 
of being the oldest tree in Europe. 

This tree has been estimated to 
be from 2500 to 3000 years old. 
In 1769 , at which time the trunk 
was intact, it is recorded that it 
had a girth of 56 feet and a 
diameter of nearly 18 feet. Today 
only two fragments of the once 
enonnous trunk remain, and these 
are about fourteen feet apart. It 
is remarkable that the stems are 
still putting forth leaves and 
shoots. 

The Amateur Cook 

J am making a puddirig. I have 
put in ■ 

- SUET 

' - CURRANTS 
NUTMEG 
SULTANAS 
FLOUR 

Apart from liquids I feel sure I 
have left something out. One letter 
taken from each word in rotation 
will give the answer. What is it ? 

Answer next week 


' Ici On Parle Franjais 



Uneauberge’ Le roi Le fer 


Nous sommes d escendus i 1’auberge. 
Le roi £tait assis sur son trone. 
J’ai un fer a repasser Gectrique. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and Mars 
areintheEast. 

In the evening 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon asitmay 
be seen look¬ 
ing South at 7 a.m. on Wednesday, 
August 24. 

A Charade 

w« en boisterous winds assail the 
ear 

Those parents who confide 
My second to my first may fear 
Lest woes should them betide. 
To form my whole, the circling 
year 

We four times must divide. 

. Answer next week 

Whose Eye ? 

'J'HiSisa game with which to amuse 
friends at a garden party. 
Divide them into two sides, 
appointing a leader to each. Over 
a doorway leading to the garden 
hang some big sheets of paper, so 
that anyone indoors would be 
hidden from sight. Cut a hole in 
the paper the size of a shilling at 
eye-level. When this is done one 
side goes indoors and each player in 
turn peeps through the hole. The 


opposition decides whose eye it is, 
the leader announcing his side’s 
opinion. 

The sides then change places, 
the one which has guessed most 
correctly being the winner. 

Early Days 

H. M. Stanley. The famous 
African explorer H. M. Stanley 
was. a waif, who spent the first 
fifteen years of his life in a work- 
house. The schoolmaster there 
was a tyrant who frequently went 
into a terrible rage. Stanley 
endured his bullying as long as he 
could, but one day he could stand 
it no longer. 

He grappled with his tormentor, 
snatched the birch out of his hand, 
and administered a sound flogging. 
After that he ran away, unwit¬ 
tingly taking the first steps to 
fame. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Price oi Fruit. Orange 2d, pear 
4d, apricot 6 d, grapefruit 8 d. 

What Animal Is This ? Raccoon 

Word Changing. Panel, plane, 
plan, pan. 

How Many Trains? When you 
start there are seven Eastbound 
trains on the way, and seven more 
leave during your journey, so 
that you pass 14 trains. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across. • 1. A seed-case. 4. Spectacles. 10. Female deer. 
13. An augury. 15. Active. 16. To fasten. 17, Unwanted plants. 

19, A sacred song.' 21. Territorial Decoration.* 23. Twisted 25. 

Large Australian bird. '26. Denotes continuity. 27. To wake from 
sleep. 29. Exclamation. 31. What the worfd wants. 33. Assent. 
34. System of reading. 37. A stick. 38. A puzzle. 40. Dismal. 42. 
You and me- 43. River,of France and Belgium. 44. One who uses. 
45. Chemical symbol foYSodium. ; - 

Reading Down. 1. One of the arts. 2. Order of Merit.* 3. De¬ 
posited moisture. 5. A woman of rank. 6 . A beast of burden. 7. 
Saint.* 8 . To drink in sriiall quantities. 9. A Celtic language.' 10. 
Vague. 11. Above;and touching. 12. Prepared for publication.. 14. 
Recent intelligence. 16. A primary colour. 18. Antarctic volcano. 

20. A unit of electrical current. 22. They who accomplish things. 
24. Like a wafer. 26. Fruit of the oak. 28! Employment. 29. Auto¬ 
mobile Association.* 30. Chemical symbol for aluminium. 32. Artist’s 
honour.* 35. Royal Society of Edinburgh.* 36. Licentiate of Dental 
Surgery.* 39. Near. 41. Edvardus Rex.* 



.m. on Wednesday, 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Thump, Thump 1 

Smith was showing Jones round 
the garden. 

“ These things just grow by 
leaps and bounds,” said Smith. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” commented Jones. 
“ Like the children in the flat 
above us.” 


Humpty-Dumpty 



A frisky horse to ride. 




Falling on my head 
Often spoils my shape! ” 


Both Ways 

■J'he ancient twins, who are 95 , 
are the wonder of the village; 
visitors never fail to ask questions 
about them. 

“ And to what do they attribute 
their great age ? ” a local bigwig 
was asked. 

“ One to the fact that he’s an 
early riser and the other to the 
fact that he isn’t.” . 

Too Good 

■J'he tramp asked the lady of 
the house if she had an old 
coat to spare.' • . * 

. But the one you are wearing is 
in splendid condition,” she replied. 

“ That’s just the trouble, mum,” 
said the tramp. “ It’s.so good that 
it’s spoiling my profession.” 

Tactless 

fJ"HE local bore called at the 
shop of an acquaintance. 

..“ I saw,Mr Smith‘go into the 
bank as I came down the road,” 
he said to the' shop boy. “ Do you 
know when he will be back i ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ He said he’d be back as soon as 
you’d gone.” ' 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

bdul, the postal runner, 
quickened his steps. The 
snn was setting, flushing the 
snows of the Himalayas pink 
and gold. 

The air was heavy with the 
scent of the pine trees, round 
whose trunks were hung little 
jars to catch the resin. 

The runner did' not meet 
many people on his way ; it 
was too late for cars to be on 
that dangerous road, twisting 
and turning like a bob-run in 
Switzerland, with precipices 
on either hand. 

Several coolies passed 
Abdul; they walked wearily. 
Occasionally women with 
corals round their throats, 
bearing huge bundles on their 
heads, strode past. A herd 
of goats jostled along, driven 
by three Tibetans. These men 


0 ’ 0 3 

were wild-looking creatures 
with long plaits down their 
backs and ropes of blue beads 
round their necks. 

The runner hurried on, 
jangling the bells on his stick 
furiously to frighten off any 
wild beast that might be lurk¬ 
ing near. He rounded the 
bend of the road. Suddenly a 
dark shadow leaped over the 
edge of the precipice, slunk 
rapidly across the road, and 
disappeared among the, trees; 
it was a panther terrified by- 
Abdul’s bells ! 

‘ ’ That panther looked as if it 
were up to no good,” muttered 
Abdul to himself. He peered 
over the edge, and there, some 
distance down, he saw a man 
lying, apparently unconscious. 

Abdul knew he could not 
leave him ; he must wait until 


The Postman 

someone came that way. At 
last a coolie appeared round 
the bend. Abdul told him to 
mount guard while he him¬ 
self went for help. Before he 
left the coolie Abdul gave 
him his bells to jangle to 
frighten off the panther. 

Swiftly Abdul went on his 
way. Soon he was padding up 
tiie steep drive of the captain 
sahib’s house, sheltered by 
mimosa trees in full bloom. 

At the bungalow Abdul 
found all in confusion. 

. What is all this stir 
about ? ” he asked the bliisti, 
or water-carrier, who passed 
him bearing two tins of water, 
on either end of a long pole, 
slung across his shoulders. 

“ The captain- sahib has 
been missing all day,” the 
bliisti replied. “ He heard 


Rings the Bell 

this morning of a panther 
and went out after it and he 
has not returned yet. The 
memsahib is very anxious.” 

“ I know where he is, he 
has fallen some distance down 
the bank,” said Abdul. 

He ran to the memsahib 
with his news, and in a few 
minutes a party led by the run¬ 
ner was hurrying to the spot. 

They found the captain, 
unconscious but otherwise un¬ 
hurt ; in a few day's he was none 
the worse for his adventure. 
The panther, a fierce, man- 
eating one, 'had sprung up¬ 
on him suddenly, and had 
knocked him unconscious. 
The creature had jumped 
after his prey, and it wits only 
the timely sound .of Abdul’s 
bells that had saved the cap¬ 
tain’s life. 




A penny buys a big, 
big bar 

Of “Kreemy” Tof¬ 
fee which is nice 
For boys and girls 
both near and far 
You can't get bet¬ 
ter at the price. 

MADE BY 
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TOFFEE. 


Children enjoy 
Better 

when kept WELL with 
this safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 

Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
are being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Feen-a-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally : causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is'definitely 
non-habit-faiming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Fecn-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage... A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 




Feenamint 

The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all chemists, every* 
where, or post free by return. 

1 

FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
14 Bush House, London, W.C.2. 
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